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Urban Development Action 
Grant Program 


Remarks at a Reception Commemorating the 
Second Anniversary of the Program. 
October 19, 1979 


Mr. Warsow. It’s a great pleasure to wel- 
come all of you to the White House. 

As I look around the room, I feel as 
though this is Old Home Week, because 
there are so many familiar faces here 
who’ve worked so hard on what we are 
here to celebrate. And I will say only with 
this one remark, because it will be under- 
scored by several of the people on the 
platform, including the President, who 
will arrive shortly, we’re here today, very 
pleased that you can join us, quite simply 
to celebrate a spectacularly successful pro- 
gram in which the Federal Government 
and local governments and the private 
sector all over this Nation have been par- 
ticipating now for 2 years. 

It’s my great personal pleasure and 
privilege to present to you the distin- 
guished former Secretary of HUD, present 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the shy, the retiring—{laughter|— 
the demure Patricia Harris. 

SecreTARY Harris. My distinguished 
colleagues, my particularly distinguished 
successor at HUD, all my friends: 


This really, you know—it’s Old Home 
Week to be here. 

Jack, many a true word is spoken in 
jest. Simply because you don’t know that 
you were accurately describing me doesn’t 
mean that you weren’t. [Laughter] 

I particularly wanted to be here today, 
because I wanted to go back a bit in his- 
tory. The former Secretary of State en- 
titled his autobiography “Present at the 
Creation.”’ And there are few of us in this 
room who were present at the creation of 
UDAG, and I’m not sure that many 
people know the story of how the UDAG 
started, and I want to be sure that you 
hear it today. 

Before there was an inauguration, be- 
fore there was a Jay Janis or Bob Embry 
or even a Larry Simons at HUD, in fact, 
before there was a Pat Harris at HUD, 
but after the President said, “Pat, I’d 
like you to do this,” I asked a group of 
people to join me at my former law firm 
and talk about where we were going in the 
area of community developinent. 

I was initially very conservative. And I 
said, instead of changing the way in 
which we distributed funds under the 
Community Development Block Grant 
formula, we ought to ask for a 1-year ex- 
tension. And those three conservative 
characters, who are still at HUD, demure 
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and quiet Carl Riedy, shy Ron Gatton, 
and quiet, agreeable Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Garrison, were in the room that 
day, and they, along with Chuck Edison, 
said to me, “We can do some very good 
things.” 

And they started talking about the for- 
mula for the distribution of Community 
Development Block Grant funds, and they 
started talking about a discretionary pro- 
gram whose purpose was to do something 
we all agreed we wanted to do as part of 
the Carter administration—give maxi- 
mum discretion to the cities on how they 
revitalize their cities, to maintain stand- 
ards for the expenditure of Federal funds, 
but allow the widest discretion to the 
cities, and finally, to bring in the private 
sector to aid in the development of cities 
in a way that would keep the private sec- 
tor there, but more importantly, would 
have the private sector there at the begin- 
ning. 

They discussed these ideas with me, 
and I said, “Go ye forth and till the earth 
and sow the seeds.’ Well, a lot of things 
happened. We had discussions with the 
OMB, but the President’s wisdom pre- 
vailed. [Laughter] And we were able to 
go to the Congress with a plan that some 
people in Congress questioned, and a few 
people wanted to know if this wasn’t too 
much discretion for Democratic HUD 
Secretaries, because after all, everybody 
knew HUD Secretaries were the same 
Democrats or Republican. They had for- 
gotten. And we got the UDAG. 

The seed was planted, and what a har- 
vest it’s been: nearly 500 projects ap- 
proved, nearly a billion dollars in grants 
awarded, nearly a quarter of a million 
permanent jobs created, more than $51 
billion in private sector commitments— 
$5'% billion, I remind you—to distressed 
cities, stronger local tax bases, and grow- 
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ing confidence in our cities. That’s what 
the Carter administration brought to the 
cities; that was a Carter administration 
creation. 

And for those who tell you that an ad- 
ministration cannot plan what it wants to 
do and bring that plan to fruition, today’s 
celebration of the anniversary of the 
UDAG proves that they are wrong. We 
can plan; that’s what the Carter admin- 
istration has demonstrated here. And as 
I’ve said so many times in recent weeks, 
you ain’t seen nothin’ yet in terms of the 
future. 

And one of the reasons you ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet is the distinguished Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, 
Moon Landrieu. Moon. 

SecreTary Lanpriev. I am what they 
say in vaudeville is a straight man. I speak 
between Pat Harris and the President of 
the United States for as many minutes as 
it takes. [Laughter] So, in a few moments 
I expect the President to be here. 

I just came from a luncheon over at 
the Federal City Council, which is a group 
of businessmen, politicians, citizens in- 
terested in the city of Washington, D.C., 
as a place to live as distinguished from 
the seat of government. And Mrs. Kath- 
erine Graham was the principal speaker 
and gave a fascinating talk on the begin- 
ning of that council which, she pointed 
out, started back in 1954 as a thought of 
her husband’s, the late Philip Graham, 
who, being devoted to Washington and 
being concerned about what he saw as a 
deterioration of a great city, began a series 
of articles in the Washington Post which 
began to search for ideas and for analysis 
of what was happening to Washington, 
D.C., and perhaps all cities in the United 
States. It just so happens that today 
marked the 25th anniversary of the begin- 
ning of that effort. 
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And it occurred to me that many peo- 
ple were in the field of concern about ur- 
ban America a long, long time before I 
ever came on the scene in the early 1970's 
and late 1960's. And it also occurred to me 
that it took some 10 years from that 
point—and I don’t mark that as neces- 
sarily the very beginning of the effort, but 
at least of one effort in one city—that it 
took until 1965 to organize the Depart- 
ment of HUD, which was the first formal 
recognition, the first gathering together 
of the resources of this country for an all- 
out effort on what was obviously a grow- 
ing urban problem. 

By that time, we had already been into 
400 years of physical development and re- 
development of the United States, and 
we had been a nation for almost 200 
years. And yet it took that period of time 
in which to formalize our concerns in the 
way of a department dedicated to that 
purpose. And it actually took another 10 
to 12 years before we could formulate a 
comprehensive urban policy. 

There are too many people in this 
room to thank individually who began 
that program, and there are too many 
people in this room who are consulted in 
the process to thank individually. But it 
did result in the President of the United 
States, President Carter, establishing a 
task force to examine the possibility of 
creating for the first time a very compre- 
hensive national urban policy, which 
would not only use the resources of the 
one Department that was defined as an 
urban department but which would also 
use all the resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to redevelop the cities of this Na- 
tion and the urban centers of this Nation. 

And the cornerstone of that policy 
came out with the funny name of Urban 
Development Action Grants. And it has 
performed well beyond, I think, anyone’s 
expectations, not only because it has chan- 
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neled significant amounts of money into 
the urban areas but, most importantly, 
has been the key link in forming the part- 
nership that President Carter so desper- 
ately sought between the Federal Govern- 
ment and local governments and between 
the government itself and the private en- 
terprise system. 

It was his belief that the private sector 
had built this country and that it was 
certainly capable of rebuilding it if gov- 
ernment could create the atmosphere in 
which the private sector could move and 
to exercise its ingenuity and its capital and 
its desires. 

And so we're here today, marking the 
second anniversary of the founding of 
that program, and I’m so happy——— 

[At this point, the President entered the East 
Room.] 

happy to join here with so many 
who brought it about. 

Tue Presiwent. When I heard all of 
you were in town, I knew that Moon was 
announcing new UDAG grants today. 
[Laughter] 

It’s a real pleasure for a President to 
meet with a group who have formed an 
effective partnership in dealing with some 
of the most serious problems of our coun- 
try, and I emphasize the word “success- 
ful.” Sometimes an idea or a dream or a 
determined effort—many times those con- 
cepts are not realized. And there is a 
building up of hope and expectation and 
a forming of a partnership, the delinea- 
tion of a plan, an effort through Congress, 
a bill is passed, money is appropriated, 
and then there’s an embarrassed realiza- 
tion that the idea was not a good one. 
This is not the case. 

In 1975 and 1976 I traveled around 
this country as a candidate, and there 
were several serious problems that I de- 
tected. I would say that one of the most 
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persistent problems was the realization in 
our urban areas, our cities, our down- 
town central cities that their prospects 
for a good life or even survival was not 
good. This was a concept or belief that 
permeated our country. It was most 
highly publicized in New York City, but 
at the time of the shock of the New York 
City financial problem announcement, 
there was a general feeling around the 
country that “this could happen in my city 
next.” 

We began to evolve this program—Pat 
Harris, Bob Embry, many others that I 
won't name now—to try to deal with that 
problem, because we realized, first of all, 
that there was not an adequate consulta- 
tion between labor, business, private in- 
vestors, county officials, mayors, Gover- 
nors, Members of Congress, administra- 
tion officials, or the President, that there 
was no way to share the problem and, in 
effect, share the probing for a solution. 
But we formed one, and the outcome has 
been, I think, very good. The Urban 
Policy Group has functioned well. Some 
of you in this room have been here to 
Washington, have been in the Cabinet 
Room, have been in the Oval Office 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10 times as we’ve tried to hammer 
out a solution to serious problems in our 
urban areas. 

The Urban Development Action 
Grants, UDAG program, has been the 
centerpiece of what we proposed. It’s new, 
it’s innovative. And we also recognized 
that there would not be enough Federal 
money to solve the problem, but we also 
saw that there were many potential in- 
vestments that would restore the spirit of 
a community and keep the responsibility 
where it ought to be—the people who had 
to pay for and administer and benefit 
from a major project. The ratio between 
Federal moneys and private investments 
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had been about 6-to-1, as you well know, 
and the results have been notable. 

There is no more a feeling of isolation 
or despair or hopelessness or alienation 
from the Federal Government—quote, 
“from the Federal Government,” I believe 
that mayors, county officials, local officials 
from all over the country now feel that 
there is an open reception here for you 
and for those that you represent. I think 
there’s a new sense of enthusiasm. 

I do some traveling still since I’ve been 
in the White House. I was in Chicago re- 
cently; I was in Kansas City recently; I 
was in New York City recently; Hartford, 
Connecticut, recently, and smaller towns 
as well. And I don’t get the complaints 
that I used to get, and that’s, in itself, 
gratifying. 

There has been, in addition, an effort, 
because of your instigation, to bring good 
people into the Government. I can’t say 
that there haven’t always been good peo- 
ple occupying the same positions; I’m not 
criticizing others. But we’ve got in the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment—brought in by Pat, now with 
Moon Landrieu—a collection of people 
who understand the problems of the ur- 
ban areas and who know what it means 
to be faced with a serious challenge and 
who know what it means to resolve a 
problem. We’ve got more mayors in the 
President’s Cabinet now than we had all 
put together in the last 50 years, and I 
think that’s a great achievement in itself. 

I’ve been determined that the urban 
centers would, in the future, be the back- 
bone of the social and economic structure 
of our country and not the Achilles heel 
which it has been in the past. We’ve 
moved on a broad front: CETA pro- 
grams, we’ve doubled them; youth pro- 
grams, we’ve added 70 percent; educa- 
tion programs, 60 percent in funding from 
the Federal Government. But in urban 
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development, with UDAG and EDA, we 
have increased these commitments 3,000 
percent. We’re now putting 30 times as 
much effort and financing into the recon- 
stitution of our urban areas as had been 
the case before, and it’s paid rich divi- 
dends. It’s let us know what could be done 
in housing, in social programs, in health, 
in education, in transportation. 

As we’ve gone into these projects and 
investigated them, we’ve learned a lot 
about the community. There hasn’t been 
a chasm that we couldn’t cross. We've 
been there on the street, in the alleys, 
looking at homes, looking at people who 
had to be moved and where they wanted 
to be moved to and how they wanted to 
be treated. And we've learned in the 
process to make government, on a daily 
basis, much more responsible, much more 
responsive, much more knowledgeable 
about the people that we were trying to 
serve. 

In the last 2 years, I think, we’ve had 
about $6 billion in programs. In 1980 we 
are asking for another $6 billion program 
that will engender 400,000 jobs in the 
private sector. Here, again, about one- 
sixth of the money will come from the 
Government itself. 

Another thing that we’ve tried to do is 
to not eliminate private initiative. The 
initiative is yours, whether you’re a mayor 
or county Official or whether you don’t 
hold public office. The initiative is yours. 
We’re trying to help. And the applications 
don’t get bogged down in interminable 
redtape and delay. We try to have a turn- 
around time between when we get an ap- 
plication and when we give an answer, 60 
days, and I think it’s a rare occasion when 
people have to wait 90 days. Is it not, Pat? 
That’s extraordinary for the Government 
to do that way, and I say this not to con- 
gratulate inyself, but to tell you that we’ve 
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got people here eager to work with you, 
and they’ve been successful in it. 

I might say in summary that this com- 
ing year, 1980—we’re already in it—we’re 
asking for a 70-percent increase in this 
program, and we’re trying to focus it on 
pockets of poverty that exist within com- 
munities that are, basically and on the 
average, healthy, and we’ve increased the 
percentage that the conference committee 
reports are accepting up to 20 percent that 
can be derived from UDAG. We want to 
do even better in the future. 


And I said earlier, I hadn’t recognized 
all the people involved. Pat and Bob did 
help, but the basic concepts that I have 
tried to pursue as President came from 
officials who have served for a long time 
on the firing line. 

And Id like to call now on the dean of 
those local officials, a good friend of mine, 
the mayor of Milwaukee, Henry Maier, 
who has served in his difficult job—it’s 
become easier, I think, the longer he’s 
been there—since 1960. He organized the 
Conference of Democratic Mayors. He’s 
been the president of the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors. 

And in 1975 and 1976, because of his 
consultations and the trust that others had 
in him, he put together—Henry did—a 
kind of a picture of what the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought to do in a comprehensive 
urban policy, and we have basically 
adopted what he and many of you that I 
see in this room have put together. And 
that’s been the Government program— 
the program that we got from local offi- 
cials. That’s the way it ought to work, in 
my opinion. 

And I’m very grateful to call now the 
mayor of Milwaukee, my friend. 

Mayor Marer. Mr. President, I am 
overwhelmed. I thank you very much for 
those very kind words. 
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Senator Williams and Representative 
Ashley, our very good friends, and our 
other good congressional friends, whom I 
want to thank very much—who are here 
today—for all the help you’ve given us, 
and Secretary Harris and Secretary Lan- 
drieu, and distinguished audience: 

I am greatly honored to speak as a 
mayor on this milestone occasion, and I’m 
particularly grateful, because I recall the 
days when an official national urban pol- 
icy was just a dream. And as the first pres- 
ident of the National Conference of Dem- 
ocratic Mayors in 1974, I was in the long 
effort to spell out a first national urban 
policy statement to give our cities a top 
priority on the national agenda. 

And I recall very vividly the day some 
3 years ago in New York when you ap- 
peared, Mr. President, and you appeared 
with the other Presidential candidates be- 
fore a panel of Democratic mayors in a 
conference that I chaired. And that day 
you pledged to support and actively work 
for a national urban policy, and you also 
pledged that, as President, you would 
institute a White House open-door policy 
for the mayors of America. And further, 
you promised that programs and the pol- 
icies of your administration affecting our 
Nation’s urban areas would be coordi- 
nated. And you have kept those promises, 
Mr. President, and we thank you. 

And I know the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Mayors, fighting mayors like Dick 
Hatcher of Gary, Indiana, and Coleman 
Young of Detroit and Maynard Jackson, 
our present president of the Democratic 
Mayors, Bill McNichols of Denver and 
Kevin White of Boston, Neil Goldschmidt 
of Portland and Moon Landrieu of New 
Orleans—once a mayor, always a mayor— 
{laughter|—and my very good friend Lee 
Alexander, who is vice president of the 
Democratic Mayors, will be president next 
year, and is past president of the United 
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States Conference of Mayors—these men 
were the men who held the eight regional 
hearings throughout the country in which 
we received testimony related to our na- 
tional urban policy. 

And I would say, Mr. President, that 
you have exceeded your pledges to the 
mayors of America, Your very recent ap- 
pointments of our good friends and fellow 
mayors, Secretary Landrieu and Secretary 
Goldschmidt, reflect a true commitment 
to urban America in the full implementa- 
tion of your national urban policy. 

Now I'll admit, Mr. President, that 
the policy that we formulated and was 
entered in this document, in which these 
gentlemen’s pictures are also present, was 
a little, perhaps, exaggerated, and you 
probably couldn’t agree with all of it. But 
the mayors have instructed me to inform 
Secretary Landrieu and Secretary Gold- 
schmidt that we fully expect them to ef- 
fectuate that policy. [Laughter] And I 
know I speak for my fellow Democratic 
mayors when I commend you and thank 
you for keeping the pledges and keeping 
the faith. 

And in very concrete terms, the Urban 
Development Action Grant component of 
your national urban policy is giving our 
cities a basic new life in the area where 
our hugest tax base was in a state of 
decline. In Milwaukee our original 
UDAG grant for our downtown shop- 
ping mall was based upon an anticipated 
$60 million in private investment. And we 
have already now exceeded over $100 mil- 
lion as a result of the spinoffs from our 
UDAG grant, and we're still climbing. 

As you mentioned, Mr. President, it is 
indeed a blue chip investment, in capital 
investment and in jobs and in tax dollars. 
We find that for every Federal dollar 
spent, there’s a $6.10 private investment, 
and for every UDAG dollar, an additional 
10 cents in property tax revenue. And 
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there isn’t another Federal program in 
existence that has given us these kinds of 
fiscal tangible results. And I thank you, 
Mr. President, and I commend you for 
carrying forward the program. 

Thank you. 

THe PresiDenT. As all the Members of 
the Congress know and as I know very 
well and I’m sure all of you realize, we 
have a very serious conflict, basically be- 
tween trying to control the Federal budg- 
et expenditures, to hold down the defi- 
cit, and to help control inflation on the 
one hand and to sharply focus direct and 
expanded benefits when Federal moneys 
are expended. And this fiscal year 1980 
appropriation, which has now been 
passed through the Congress and through 
its conference committee, will provide 
just in the construction area alone 230,- 
000 permanent jobs and 130,000 tem- 
porary jobs, in addition to giving people 
a better life in the communities involved 
and increasing the hope and the expecta- 
tion that they can work in harmony, not 
only with themselves but also with their 
government. It restores confidence, which 
I think is very good. 

Have the Members of Congress been 
recognized yet—the individuals? All the 
Members of Congress here that are not 
on the stage, would you all stand? I think 
you really deserve a debt of gratitude. 

There are many others, obviously, in 
the Congress who’ve been in the forefront 
of this, and those are here today. There 
are Others who couldn’t be here, and 
there are many others who are now claim- 
ing credit for the program—{laughter]— 
which is very good and the highest ac- 
colade that the program could have. 

But I would like to introduce two peo- 
ple now to make remarks, one from the 
House and one from the Senate, repre- 
senting a bipartisan group. Since we do 
have a majority of Democrats, they hap- 
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pen to be Democrats. [Laughter] But I 
would like to point out that this is really 
and genuinely a bipartisan program, and 
I’m grateful for it. 

Pete Williams, the Senator from New 
Jersey, is chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Housing and Urban Development. 
He’s been one of those who has helped 
to initiate the UDAG program and has 
been in the forefront of housing, urban 
development long before I became Presi- 
dent. I’m very grateful to Pete for not 
only his help with proposals that I made 
but also the initiative that he has shown 
in channeling his own ideas into the ad- 
ministrative process and through Con- 
gress, in legislation passed. 

I’d like to introduce now, Senator Pete 
Williams. 

SENATOR WiLuiaMs. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President and Secretary Harris, 
Secretary Landrieu, Mayor Maier, and 
my colleague here on the platform, Lud 
Ashley, and colleagues in the room, ladies 
and gentlemen: 


Everybody here can be called an ally in 
urban revitalization. It’s, of course, a very, 
very happy anniversary—second anniver- 
sary of UDAG—celebration for all of us. 

We remember 2 years ago this week 
that UDAG became law, signaling a new 
and exciting initiative in urban revitaliza- 
tion, a new partnership between private 
enterprise and government, designed to 
deal with one of the most complex prob- 
lems our society faces, this kind of partner- 
ship, which you, Mr. President, have 
articulated so well in the urban policy 
initiatives you have presented to Congress 
that represents the best hope for our dis- 
tressed cities. And by cities, we don’t mean 
monolithic institutions; we're talking 
about people. 

Mr. President, I can tell you firsthand 
how much UDAG does mean to people. 
Earlier this year, I toured Newark’s 
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neighborhood improvement program, a 
UDAG project—by the end of next year, 
will result in the rehabilitation of 1,500 
homes. 

Newark had become a classic example 
of the decline—physical and spiritual—of 
a major city. But my most vivid recollec- 
tion, very recently in Newark, is not of 
rebuilt buildings—and we have a lot of 
them—but the vividness that comes back 
to me is being there to observe and to feel, 
to sense the rebuilding of lives. Resident 
after resident came to me truly expressing 
joy. It was an outpouring of gratitude for 
the help that they have received. And over 
and over they said that this program 
meant the difference between continued 
wretched living or a life in a wholesome, 
decent, and, to say it again, joyful en- 
vironment. 

So, Mr. President, I extend to you their 
thanks. They are representative of people 
throughout our country that have had this 
opportunity under UDAG, in cities large 
and small. 

So, there is a new sense of revival and 
progress for communities that have been 
plagued by economic decline. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as you and Secretary Harris worked 
so hard to get this program underway, 
your leadership brought us all together. 
You can be so very proud of its achieve- 
ments. 

I want to say, looking ahead, when 
UDAG comes up for reauthorization next 
year, I look forward to working with you, 
with Secretary Landrieu, Lud Ashley, to 
ensure that this vitally important tool re- 
mains available to our communities that 
need it so much. 

THe Present. I wish everybody 
could see the expression on Tom Mar- 
saro’s face. Tom, raise your hand. Raise 
your hand, keep it up. 

Tom happens to be the young, very 
competent man who’s in charge of the 
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particular project in Newark—and others, 
too. And when Pete Williams was de- 
scribing the effect on the lives of those 
who live in that reconstituted area of our 
Nation, it was gratifying to me to see Tom, 
with genuine pride and gratification, know 
that he had done a good job. And I thank 
you and Bob Embry and others, Pat Har- 
ris and now Moon Landrieu, who have 
made this project a success. 

The Urban Development Action 
Grants—I would say, of those four words, 
the most imporant word is “action” —we 
don’t mess around with the applications 
or the carrying out of those projects once 
they get to us. And I think that “action” 
word exemplifies the political life, the 
congressional leadership of Lud Ashley. 

Perhaps the most difficult legislation 
which has ever faced the Congress, cer- 
tainly in my lifetime, was the very compli- 
cated, comprehensive energy policy that I 
proposed to the Congress in April of 1977. 
We hope that we’ll complete it this year. 
But when the Speaker of the House put 
together an ad hoc committee, comprised 
of the leaders of many committees in the 
House of Representatives, he chose Lud 
Ashley to head that program. And Lud is 
more famous, perhaps on a nationwide 
basis, for having dealt successfully with 
the energy problem in a very expeditious 
and effective fashion. 

But I think the longest testimony to 
Lud’s effectiveness is in the area of hous- 
ing and urban development. He cares 
about people, and he’s superb in his ability 
to conceive legislative programs, to get 
them passed by Congress, to have them fi- 
nanced, and then to make sure that they 
do apply to improving the life of a human 
being. And I’m very grateful at this time 
to introduce to you Lud Ashley. 

CoNnGRESSMAN ASHLEY. Well, Mr. 
President, if I had known I would get such 
an introduction from you, I promise you, 
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I would have written something down. 
[Laughter] 

I want to take just a moment to say 
what I feel, which is that President Carter 
is the first President in the history of the 
United States that really has had the 
courage to try to articulate a policy for 
our cities. And you know that’s true, and 
I know it’s true. We know why it’s true. 

We may as well put it where it is. You 
know, the reason the Presidents have been 
a little reluctant to do this is not because 
they haven’t recognized that cities have 
problems, it’s because to try to articulate 
a policy for the cities exposes you and 
makes you vulnerable, because 4 years 
hence you can be held accountable to 
those strategies that you tried to articulate. 
Well, I kind of like to have a President 
that will risk that, and we have that 
President. 

I do have to be absolutely honest with 
you, Mr. President. It’s been my convic- 
tion, pretty much since coming to the 
Congress, that any initiative that comes 
from the White House is one that in al- 
most every instance can be improved upon 
by the Congress. You understand that. 
[Laughter] The marvelous thing about the 
UDAG program is that that wasn’t so. 
And don’t think we didn’t look, Mr. Pres- 
ident, because we did. [Laughter] 

But the reason that it couldn’t be really 
improved upon is because it does combine 
what my associates, Pete in particular, has 
touched upon. It starts off with a part- 
nership concept, predicate, and it insists 
that there be the kind of 6-to-1 lever- 
age that is the usual. It relies primarily 
on local initiative, nothing from the Fed- 
eral Government. Nobody’s out there say- 
ing, do this, do that—not at all. So it’s got 
the partnership concept, it’s got the local 
initiative, it’s got that marvelous feature— 
from the time of application, if successful, 
to the time that the pick goes in the 
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ground, is shorter than any program of 
any government on the face of the Earth. 
It’s absolutely astounding. That was cer- 
tainly true in Toledo, I'll say that. 
[Laughter] 

But finally—and here again, Pete Wil- 
liams touched on this—revitalization is 
something that we all have our ideas 
about, and that’s important. But more im- 
portant—if possible—more important 
than the actual rebuilding of a community 
is the spirit of revitalization—the spirit of 
revitalization—because that goes on, that’s 
got to live with us day in and day out. 
When applications are turned down, when 
they come back the second time’s, it’s got 
to be the spirit of revitalization and a little 
knocking on doors and what have you. 
[Laughter] But it’s that spirit of revital- 
ization that I think is absolutely funda- 
mental. 

And I say to my people in Toledo, 
“Progress doesn’t come in quantum leaps.” 
It’s got to be regular, it’s got to be con- 
stant, and, I think, on that basis. And 
that’s why I applaud your administration, 
because you’ve given us hope, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we can count on a commitment 
from the Federal Government, that it 
won’t necessarily come in quantum leaps, 
but it’s going to be there. We can count on 
it. We can tell our constituents, we can 
tell our mayors, we can say this Govern- 
ment is committed to the continued prog- 
ress and revitalization of our cities. 

So, thank you, Mr. President. I ap- 
preciate it. p 

Mr. Watson. Thank you. Be seated for 
just one more moment, please. The Presi- 
dent asked me to do something richly 
deserved, actually two things. I told you 
this was going to be a celebration. Thank 
you, Lud Ashley. 

I would like for the folks who work in 
HUD and who specifically comprise the 
UDAG staff please to stand in your place 
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so that we can applaud you. I’m also 
pleased to say that the persons that you 
just saw stand comprise the total UDAG 
staff. [Laughter] Believe it or not, it’s 
true. 

The other point that the President 
suggested to me that I make is one also 
worthy of note. Though we’re here really 
to applaud and to congratulate the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, and particular staff within that 
Department for the program we’ve here 
been discussing, the fact of the matter is 
that, as a result of the President’s urban 
policy announced now a year and a half 
ago, the administration and the Govern- 
ment at large are engaged in a way un- 
precedented in assessing the direct and 
indirect impacts and effects of Govern- 
ment actions on cities and towns all over 
the country. 

There are some people in the room 
whom I simply want to note by name, 
because they represent, with respect to 
their Departments, people who are en- 
gaged with HUD in this whole urban 
revitalization, small town economic de- 
velopment effort that we’re here to 
celebrate. 

I'm talking about people, in addition 
to Bob Embry and his staff, such as Larry 
Simons, the Assistant Secretary for Hous- 
ing in HUD, Ernie Green, the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, Bob Hall, the As- 
sistant Secretary for Economic Develop- 
ment in the Department of Commerce, 
Barbara Blum, the Deputy Administra- 
tor of EPA, Mort Downey, Assistant 
Secretary at DOT, Alex Mercure, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture for Rural 
Development, and others. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior, virtually every do- 
mestic agency in this Government, 
through the Interagency Coordinating 
Council and through other collaborative 
efforts, are engaged in this process 
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Thank you all very much. We would 
like to invite you to the State Dining 
Room for a reception. 

Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 1:15 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. Jack H. Wat- 
son, Jr., is Assistant to the President for Inter- 
governmental Affairs. 

The item was not received in time for in- 
clusion in last week’s issue. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Remarks at Dedication Ceremonies for the 
John F. Kennedy Library. October 20, 1979 


Members and friends of the family of 
John F. Kennedy: 

As President of the United States, I’m 
indeed honored to be here on this occa- 
sion at once so solemn and also so joyous— 
the dedication of the John F. Kennedy 
Library. Like a great cathedral, this build- 
ing was a long time coming. But it more 
than justifies the wait. Its grace and its 
dignity are, I hope and believe, worthy of 
the man whose memory it will nurture. 

I never met him, but I know that John 
Kennedy loved politics, he loved laughter, 
and when the two came together, he loved 
that best of all. 

For example, in a press conference in 
March 1962, when the ravages of being 
President were beginning to show on his 
face, he was asked this two-part question: 
“Mr. President, your brother Ted said re- 
cently on television that after seeing the 
cares of office on you, he wasn’t sure he 
would ever be interested in being Presi- 
dent.” [Laughter] And the questioner con- 
tinued, “I wonder if you could iell us 
whether, first, if you had it to do over 
again, you would work for the Presidency 
and, second, whether you can recommend 
this job to others?” The President replied, 
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“Well, the answer to the first question is 
yes, and the second is no. I do not recom- 
mend it to others—at least for 2 while.” 
[Laughter] 

As you can well see, President Ken- 
nedy’s wit and also his wisdom—{laugh- 
ter|—is certainly as relevant today as it 
was then. [Laughter] 

This library, this repository of facts and 
ideas, will feed history with a permanent 
record of the dreams of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, and also the realization of those 
dreams. 

In America, the records of a great po- 
litical leader will not be threatened by 
succeeding political regimes which might 
fear them, because we are a nation com- 
mitted not only to freedom but also to the 
pursuit of truth. 

A library is especially fitting as a tribute 
to John Kennedy, for he was not only 
a maker of history but a writer of history 
as well. His fame as an author of books 
foretold his fame as an author of events. 
He said he had few apprehensions about 
how his Presidency would fare in history, 
because he planned to write that history 
himself. 

To our loss, we will never read the 
books that he would have written about 
his own Presidency. His death impover- 
ished not only statecraft, but literature 
as well. But in this building behind me, 
the work of reflection and evaluation of 
what he did can now be done very well 
by others. 

President Kennedy understood the past 
and respected its shaping of the future. 
Yet he was very much a man of his own 
time. The first President born in this cen- 
tury, he embodied the ideals of a genera- 
tion as few public figures have ever done 
in the history of the Earth. He summoned 
our Nation out of complacency, and he 
set it on a path of excitement and hope. 

The accomplishments of this thousand 
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days, as you well know, are notable, 
though his Presidency was too short for 
him to finish all the tasks that he set for 
himself. We honor him not just for the 
things he completed but for the things he 
set in motion, the energies that he released 
and the ideas and the ideals which he 
espoused. 

President Kennedy took office under- 
standing that the texture of social and 
economic life of our Nation and our peo- 
ple was changing, and that our Nation 
and our people would have to change 
with it. “Change is the law of life,” he 
once said. “And those who look only to the 
past or the present are certain to miss the 
future.” He had a vision of how America 
could meet and master the forces of 
change that he saw around him. 

President Kennedy entered the White 
House convinced that racial and religious 
discrimination was morally indefensible. 
Later, that conviction became a passion 
for him, a passion that his brother Robert 
shared and, as his son has so well said, 
carried forward. 

As a southerner, as a Georgian, I saw at 
firsthand how the moral leadership of the 
Kennedy administration helped to undo 
the wrongs that grew out of our Nation’s 
history. Today the problem of human 
rights in the United States is shifting from 
inequality of legal rights to inequality of 
opportunity. But the question of legal 
rights is not yet settled. 

We are all Americans, we are all chil- 
dren of the same God. Racial violence 
and racial hatred can have no place 
among us in the South or in the North. 
The moral imperative of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, indeed, still remains with us. 

President Kennedy sought to move our 
foreign policy beyond the sterility of the 
cold war. He never failed to uphold liberty 
and he never failed to condemn tyranny; 
yet he saw very clearly that the threat of 
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nuclear destruction had created the need 
for mutual accommodation with our po- 
tential adversaries. He warned against the 
nation and a world turned into “a prison 
in which man awaits his executioner.” 

When the nuclear test ban treaty was 
signed in 1963, he voiced the hope— 
though he dared not yet voice the anticipa- 
tion or expectation—that there would 
some day be controls on the numbers and 
the types of nuclear weapons. Now the 
SALT II treaty can redeem that hope. Its 
ratification will be a further fulfillment of 
the needs of all humanity. 

President Kennedy knew that the fu- 
ture of freedom would be increasingly 
bound up with social, political, and eco- 
nomic justice in what has since become 
known as the Third World. His one bold 
expression of this vision was the Peace 
Corps which, with its combination of 
activism, idealism, and adventure, 
summed up so many of John Kennedy’s 
virtues. 

I’m proud that this kind of commit- 
ment has now been vigorously renewed 
and that America once again holds out her 
hand to the poor, the silenced, and op- 
pressed of every country in the world. 

Like every President who hopes to leave 
the world a better place because he served 
in it, President Kennedy chafed under the 
limits of his power to act. These limits on 
a President still exist. As he put it during 
his second year in office, “There are 
greater limitations upon our ability to 
bring about a favorable result than I had 
ever imagined.” Yet, President Kennedy 
persisted. He became and he still remains 
a symbol of human aspiration. Perhaps 
that’s why the outpouring of grief at his 
death had such a special quality. 

On that November day, almost 16 years 
ago, a terrible moment was frozen in the 
lives of many of us here. I remember that 
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I climbed down from the seat of a tractor, 
unhooked a farm trailer, and walked into 
my warehouse to weigh a load of grain. I 
was told by a group of farmers that the 
President had been shot. I went outside, 
knelt on the steps, and began to pray. In a 
few minutes, I learned that he had not 
lived. It was a grievous personal loss—my 
President. I wept openly for the first time 
in more than 10 years—for the first time 
since the day my own father died. 

People wept in Boston and in Paris, in 
Atlanta and in Warsaw, in San Francisco 
and in New Delhi. More than anyone had 
realized before that day, the spirit of this 
young American President had taken hold 
of the hearts and the imaginations of 
countless millions of people all over the 
world. 

During the months that followed—in 
civil rights, in medical care for the aged, 
in greater dignity for the poor, in an in- 
crease of caring for one another—his vis- 
ion was carried into the reality of our 
Nation’s life with the help of a united 
Congress and a united people, united in 
grief, but also united in determination to 
fulfill the dreams which he had painted 
for us. 

At the time, the tragedy in Dallas 
seemed an isolated convulsion of madness. 
But in retrospect, it appears near the be- 
ginning of a time of darkness. From Viet- 
nam to Cambodia, from Los Angeles to 
Memphis, from Kent State to Watergate, 
the American spirit suffered under one 
shock after another, and the confidence 
of our people was deeply shaken. 

The American people are good and 
strong. We’ve undertaken a solid commit- 
ment to heal those wounds, and at long 
last the darkness has begun to lift. I be- 
lieve that America is now ready to meet 
the challenges of the 1980’s with renewed 
confidence and with renewed spirit. 
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These challenges, of course, are not the 
same ones that confronted us a generation 
ago. The carved desk in the Oval Office 
which I use is the same as when John F. 
Kennedy sat behind it, but the problems 
that Jand on that desk are quite different. 

President Kennedy was right: Change 
is the law of life. The world of 1980 is as 
different from what it was in 1960 as the 
world of 1960 was from that of 1940. Our 
means of improving the world must also 
be different. 


After a decade of high inflation and 
growing oil imports, our economic cup no 
longer overflows. Because of inflation, 
fiscal restraint has become a matter of 
simple public duty. We can no longer rely 
on a rising economic tide to lift the boats 
of the poorest in our society. We must 
focus our attention and our care and our 
love and concern directly on them. 

We have a keener appreciation of limits 
now—the limits of government, limits on 
the use of military power abroad, the 
limits of manipulating, without harm to 
ourselves, a delicate and a balanced nat- 
ural environment. 


We are struggling with a profound 
transition from a time of abundance to a 
time of growing scarcity in energy. We’re 
only beginning to learn the new habits 
and to utilize the new technologies that 
will carry us to a future age of clean and 
renewable energy. 

And we face these times when centrifu- 
gal forces in our society and in our polit- 
ical system as well—forces of regionalism, 
forces of ethnicity, of narrow economic 
interests, of single-issue politics—are test- 
ing the resiliency of American pluralism 
and of our ability to govern. But we can 
and we will prevail. 

The problems are different; the solu- 
tions, none of them easy, are also differ- 
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ent. But in this age of hard choices and 
scarce resources, the essence of President 
Kennedy’s message—the appeal for unsel- 
fish dedication to the common good—is 
more urgent than it ever was. The spirit 
that he evoked—the spirit of sacrifice, of 
patriotism, of unstinting dedication—is 
the same spirit that will bring us safely 
through the adversities that we face today. 
The overarching purpose of this Nation 
remains the same—to build a just society 
in a secure America living at peace with 
the other nations of the world. 

The library that we dedicate today is a 
symbol, above all, of that unchanging pur- 
pose. Through our study here of his words 
and his deeds, the service of President 
Kennedy will keep its high place in the 
hearts of many generations of America to 
come after us. 

This library may be dedicated with the 
words of a poet from Tennessee, a con- 
temporary of the President whose name 
the library will bear: 

“To those who in all times have sought 
the truth and have told it in their 
art or in their living, who died in 
honor .. . 

“To those who died in the high and 

humble knowledge of God . . . 
(T)o those who died in sorrow, and 
in kindness, and in bravery; to those 
who died in violence suddenly . . . 

“('T) o those who died in the time of the 
joy of their strength... .”? 

This library is dedicated to John F. 

Kennedy, 35th President of the United 
States of America. 


“ 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:25 a.m. out- 
side the library. 

Prior to the ceremonies, the President was 
given a private tour of the library. 


* Excerpts from James Agee’s dedication to 
his first book of poems, “Permit Me Voyage.” 
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Boston, Massachusetts 


Question-and-Answer Session With 
Newspaper and Television Reporters. 
October 20, 1979 


Mr. Foe tt. Hello, I’m Earl Foell of the 
Christian Science Monitor. With me to- 
day to interview President Jimmy Carter 
are Tom Ellis of Station WCVB-TV, 
Channel 5 in Boston, Jim Scott of WBZ, 
Channel 4, Mary Richardson of WNAC-— 
TV, Channel 7, and Christopher Lydon 
of WGBH-TYV, Channel 2. This program 
is being taped at Logan Airport on Satur- 
day afternoon for broadcast at this time. 


SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY 


Mr. President, before we get into the 
heavyweight questions, I think a lot of 
viewers are interested to hear what you 
had to say with Senator Kennedy before 
and after the ceremony at the opening of 
the Kennedy Library. 

Tue Presiwent. We have always been 
friendly toward one another and have 
conversations about matters before the 
Senate and also about politics. But today 
we concentrated mostly on the impact 
that his brother had—his brothers, as a 
matter of fact—on our Nation. 

The first thing he did was to tell my 
wife that the bill on mental health which 
she has worked 2 or 3 years to accomplish 
was passed through his committee. That 
was the business at hand. And then we 
had about a 35-minute tour of the library 
itself, looking at John Kennedy’s early 
campaign history, his naval career. 
They’ve got a beautiful letter in there 
from my mother that was written to him 
on her 70th birthday while she was a 
Peace Corps volunteer in India, which I 
appreciated. 

And I thought the whole family was 
extremely gracious, and I believe this is 
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one of the most beautiful sites for the 
commemoration of a President’s memory 
and to hold the records that I’ve ever 
seen. It’s a place that uses a large number 
of visual aids. It’s a human sort of en- 
vironment that people will thoroughly 
enjoy, and I believe it’s a great addition 
to this community and, of course, to our 
country. 


Mr. Fort. Tom Ellis. 


1980 PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Mr. Extis. Thank you, Mr. Foell. 

Mr. President, first I’d like to welcome 
you to New England again and thank 
you for giving us this time to ask a few 
questions. 

There have been some political devel- 
opments this week of significance, begin- 
ning with your good showing in Florida; 
the announcement by Senator Kennedy’s 
people that they’re about to form an or- 
ganization, which most feel is tantamount 
to his formal announcement; the endorse- 
ment of Senator Kennedy by the Gover- 
nor of Maine, the first Governor in the 
Nation to do that. And in view of all of 
that, plus the earliness of the primaries in 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts, I’m 
wondering how this will affect your own 
personal timetable. 

Can you tell us today that you will be 
a candidate for reelection? 

THE Present. I'll be making an an- 
nouncement on December 4. I was 
pleased with this week. The Florida re- 
sults were very encouraging to us. And it 
was a pretty hot contest with a lot of 
secondhand involvement. I didn’t go in 
to campaign, neither did Senator Ken- 
nedy, but our surrogates were there, a lot 
of enthusiasm, a fairly high participation. 
And I thought the 2-to-1 margin that we 
achieved was gratifying. 
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I think the time that I'll spend in the 
next year on politics will be adequate, but, 
of course, as President, I won’t have time 
to campaign as I did in 1975 and 1976 
when it was an absolutely full-time job 
for me. But I look forward to it with a 
great deal of interest and anticipation and 
confidence. 


HEATING OIL SUPPLIES 


Mr. Enis. One of the pressing issues 
here in New England—we’ve already had 
an early taste of winter—is the subject of 
number 2, home heating oil. We’ve heard 
you give assurances in other parts of the 
country that we will have adequate sup- 
plies of home heating oil this winter. The 
fellow I buy home heating oil from has 
been in business for 30 years, and he tells 
me that because of tight credit, alloca- 
tions, and the price, quite a few of his 
customers won’t have oil if we get a severe 
cold spell this winter. 


I’m wondering if you can assure us 
here today in New England that we will 
have adequate supplies and that the peo- 
ple who can’t afford to pay 90 cents a 
gallon for it will still be reasonably warm 
this winter. 

Tue Present. Yes. We set two goals 
for ourselves late in the spring, when 
home heating oil supplies were very low, 
quite a bit below last year. The first com- 
mitment that I made in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, at a townhall meeting, was 
that in October we would have 240 mil- 
lion barrels of home heating oil on hand 
in storage, ready to go to homes through- 
out the New England area and through- 
out the country by the end of October. 
We've already reached that goal. 


Last year during a fairly severe winter, 
we had a total consumption, I think, of 
233 million barrels. So, we’ve got enough 
home heating oil on hand. 
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The second commitment I made was 
to do something about helping families to 
meet the rapidly increasing cost of home 
heating oil. We took the initiative, went 
to the Congress quite early. As you know, 
OPEC has increased prices 60 percent 
since last December, and it’s been an ex- 
traordinary burden on the entire Nation, 
and it’s coming on homeowners in this 
winter. 

We've not yet been able to get the bill 
through Congress, but we’ve been push- 
ing it day and night. And I think the 
arousing of interest on the part of people 
in New England, particularly, and the rest 
of the country has caused Congress lately 
to begin to move. I can make a flat state- 
ment predicting—as sure as anything is in 
politics and government—that there will 
be a decision made by Congress to sup- 
port the proposal that we made and that 
people will have the help for low-income 
families to meet the needs that are 
brought about by the increased cost of 
oil. 

We are asking this year for $1.6 bil- 
lion to help low-income families, and we 
are also asking the Congress during the 
next 10 years to allocate $2.4 billion per 
year. And I can assure you that the Con- 
gress will act favorably on this legislation. 

Mr. Foe -. Jim Scott. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. President, a followup 
to that question. 

THE Present. Yes. 

Mr. Scorr. If the Congress does act 
favorably and that action is late, say, at 
the end of winter this year, what will the 
people do? What happens in the interim? 

Tue Presipent. Well, there are two 
different proposals that add up to the 1.6 
billion. One is $400 million, which is 
being requested under a program that’s 
been in existence ever since I’ve ben in 
the White House. The first year I was in 
office, we asked for $250 million and got 
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it. This money is allotted to families, pri- 
marily through the State government 
structure, Governors having a lot to do 
with it. That will be expanded from 250 
million bucks to 400 million. And in ad- 
dition to that, we’re adding $1.2 billion 
more on to that to help the extraordinary 
price increase this year. 

We've asked Congress to expedite the 
money as much as possible. Our proposal 
for the long run is to have the money 
come from the windfall profits tax, the 
tax on the unearned profits of oil com- 
panies, then to be put into reserve fund 
and used to pay for home heating oil. But 
since that windfall profits tax might be 
enacted later than we want to, we are 
asking the Congress in effect to expend 
that money out of the regular income tax 
collections, so that we won’t have to wait 
for the windfall profits tax to go into ef- 
fect. Later, we'll get the money through 
the windfall profits tax from the oil com- 
panies and repay the money that we bor- 
row from general funds. 

But to make sure that the families don’t 
have to wait pending uncertain legisla- 
tive decisions on the windfall profits tax, 
we'll go ahead and get that money out of 
regular funds for use in a timely fashion. 


THE NATION’S ECONOMY 


Mr. Scorrt. Mr. Carter, inflation is the 
number one concern among many Amer- 
icans, and apparently you’ve made it a 
priority. But how far will you go to curb 
inflation, and how lasting will your moves 
be? 

Tue Presivent. The move is lasting, 
and I’m not going to back down in fight- 
ing inflation. And at my last press confer- 
ence somebody asked me if I would stick 
with it even if it cost in political approval 
of popularity. I will. 

I think in the long run our commitment 
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to control inflation, which has been with 
us more than 10 years now—I’m the 
fourth President to have to deal with it— 
is a commitment that cannot be aban- 
doned. We’ve had a concern that putting 
pressure to hold inflation down might 
hurt the poor and the working families of 
this country, who are the ones who suffer 
most from inflation itself. So, we focused 
our attention on very narrowly defined, 
targeted programs to maintain the em- 
ployment opportunities for people in spite 
of our effort to control inflation. And 
we’ve been remarkably successful, more 
than we ever dreamed, as a matter of fact. 

In the first 22 years that I was in office, 
we added a net increase of 8% million 
jobs in spite of very high inflation rates. 
And in the process, we’ve also made funds 
available for home construction, because 
we did not want the homebuilding indus- 
try to take a nosedive. In the past, as in- 
flation and interest rates have gone up, the 
first ones to suffer were the homebuilders 
and the construction workers and families 
that need homes. But we’ve maintained 
that homebuilding rate at almost 2 million 
homes per year, and that rate is still hold- 
ing up. 

Last month, for instance, we built at a 
rate of 1.88 million homes per year in our 
country. So, we’ve held up job opportu- 
nities, we’ve held up homebuilding pro- 
grams and, therefore, jobs, in spite of 
heavy inflation pressures. 

We’re going to stick with the control of 
inflation by doing some basic things—not 
wasting money, having tight fiscal poli- 
cies, making sure that we cut out redtape 
and regulations from the Government, 
which holds down inflation. We’ve been 
very tight on the number of Federal em- 
ployees in spite of increased services. 
We've cut Federal employees about 
20,000, and we've tried to maintain 
throughout the Government a commit- 
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ment toward holding the budget deficit 
down. In fact, we’ve cut the budget deficit 
almost 60 percent since I’ve been fn office, 
about $36 billion. That combination is 
very difficult to maintain, but so far we’ve 
done a good job. 

The last thing I want to say on a fairly 
lengthy answer is that it’s a long-time 
process. We cannot expect immediate re- 
duction of inflation that’s been with us for 
10 years in spite of OPEC price increases; 
we can’t expect miracles. And the second 
thing is that the American people are go- 
ing to have to all do our share. In home 
heating oil, every homeowner is going to 
have to conserve energy, do everything 
they can to keep from wasting energy, 
which helps them personally, also helps 
our country. 

Mr. Foe. Mary Richardson. 


1980 PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Ms. RicHarpson. Mr. President, on 
the subject of a possible Carter-Kennedy 
contest. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 


Ms. Ricwarpson. Does the fact that 
you are here with us today, that you have 
given 1 hour of your time to local televi- 
sion, indicate that you’re worried about 
your political standing in New Hampshire 
and in Massachusetts? 

Tue Preswent. No. Chris’ has 
traveled with me a lot during 1976 and 
the campaign—even when my name 
wasn’t even on the public opinion polls, I 
never was worried. And I was perfectly 
willing in 1976 to meet any candidate who 
wanted to run against me, and for a while, 
earlier than that, we thought that Senator 
Kennedy might be a very likely prospect. 
That doesn’t bother me at all. I’ve always 
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made a practice, when I was Governor or 
when I was a candidate for President or 
since I’ve been in office, to take advantage 
of every reasonable opportunity to let my 
views be known to the public. And that’s 
really what I want to do up here is to let 
the people of New England, who watch 
this program, know what we’re doing 
about inflation, what we’re doing about 
jobs, what we’re doing about home con- 
struction, what we're doing about the 
energy shortage and home heating oil and 
so forth. And I believe that’s the most im- 
portant aspect of my relationship with you 
all. 

I would hope that the political ques- 
tions could wait until later, because nei- 
ther of us are announced candidates, but, 
of course, the press is preoccupied with 
the subject and, I think, perhaps even 
more than the people are. 

Last Saturday afternoon, I had a 2- 
hour telephone call-in show on public 
radio. I guess I got about 40 questions. 
There was not a single question about the 
political contest. The questions were about 
the things that government might do or 
not do that affect their lives. So, I think 
the injection of political questions almost 
invariably comes from the press, not by 
me. 

Ms. Ricuarpson. Of course, Mr. Car- 
ter, we are in Kennedy country right now, 
and there is an obsession with politics in 
New England, as you know. Being pre- 
occupied with it, if I can be for one more 
question 

Tue PresipENT. You might. 

Ms. RicHaRDsSON——can you beat 
Senator Kennedy in Massachusetts in the 
primary here? 

Tue Presipent. I wouldn’t want to 
predict that any more than he would be 
likely to predict that he could beat me in 
Georgia. I'll do well in Massachusetts, 
and I think I’ll win throughout the coun- 
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try. I think the Florida results are a fairly 
good indication. Florida is a cosmopolitan 
State in that people from all over the Na- 
tion move to Florida. And there were just 
flat predictions by everyone that Dade 
County, Miami area, would be heavily for 
Senator Kennedy. We carried the dele- 
gates in Dade County almost 2-to-1. And 
I’m perfectly willing to meet anybody who 
runs against me. I’m an incumbent Pres- 
ident. I ran against an incumbent Re- 
publican when everybody had a chance to 
run. I won the election. We’ve got a good 
record, and I think the people will ulti- 
mately decide not on the basis of personal 
popularity or charisma or speaking ability 
and so forth, but on the basis of whether 
or not a President in office, who’s a Demo- 
crat, who’s done an adequate job, to be 
trusted to lead the country 4 more years. 

And I think the opportunity for me to 
go throughout the Nation and for the 
Cabinet officers and the Vice President 
and members of my family and others who 
are interested and tell the record of what 
we’ve done and what we anticipate doing 
for the next 4 years is an excellent oppor- 
tunity. It’ll be an educational process; it’!] 
give us a chance to learn about problems 
that we haven’t solved and ideas we hadn’t 
thought about, and to realize the programs 
that are successful and those that are not 
successful. 

So, I don’t see the upcoming political 
campaign as a negative thing at all or one 
to be feared or one to be dreaded. As I 
said earlier, I look forward to it with great 
anticipation and confidence. 

Mr. Foe tt. Chris Lydon. 


SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY 


Mr. Lypon. Mr. President, I have a 
question about the Kennedy legacy. You 
spoke at the library dedication of John 
Kennedy’s inspiration in your own life. 
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Some people have always thought you re- 
semble him. I caught a suggestion in your 
speech that John Kennedy, were he alive, 
might be closer to the restraint in your 
own politics than to the expansiveness of 
his brother Ted. 

My question is, is Senator Kennedy, by 
his name, any more worthy of the Ken- 
nedy legacy than you are? 

THe President. I don’t think so. The 
family of Presidents is very small, and I 
have read a lot of history before I became 
President, certainly during the time I was 
planning to be President. Since I’ve been 
in the White House, I’ve become a much 
more avid history student, and I’ve seen 
and studied about the decisions that Pres- 
ident Kennedy made under the most try- 
ing and difficult circumstances—when 
you’re alone, when you have no one to 
turn to, and that ultimately the question 
comes to you in the Oval Office on that 
desk and you have to make a decision, 
quite often late at night when nobody’s 
there to advise you. 

I’ve also seen, as a President—he was 
the 35th President; I’m the 39th Presi- 
dent—that some of the decisions he made 
have affected my life as a President very 
profoundly. I mentioned a few of those 
in the speech I made today. 

So, I feel a political kinship with Pres- 
ident Kennedy that’s very intense and also 
very personal, and obviously the name and 
the family relationship—blood kin—is a 
very strong and powerful force in the 
minds of American people and also cer- 
tainly in the minds of those who are in- 
terested in politics and who will vote in 
1980. 

But I think as far as political alignment 
and relationship and the sharing of re- 
sponsibility for having governed this coun- 
try in the highest elected office in the land, 
I feel a very close kinship with President 
Kennedy also. 
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Mr. Lypown. If I may follow. The point 
was bluntly stated in Massachusetts poli- 
tics some years ago to the effect that if his 
name were Edward Moore, not Edward 
Moore Kennecy, his candidacy would be 
a joke. How far would you go in embrac- 
ing that line with respect to the forthcom- 
ing Presidential contest? 

Tue Presivent. I wouldn’t go along 
with that at all. That was his first political 
race and he was untested then. My assess- 
ment of Senator Kennedy’s accomplish- 
ments and his ability as a leader is that 
he’s excellent, and this is based not on his 
relatives or his family position, but on his 
own record. 

I think he’s done a good job as a Sen- 
ator, and he’s espoused programs with 
which I agree. And in most instances, the 
programs that I have put forward to the 
Senate for decision, those that were highly 
publicized, those that were controversial, 
those that were difficult and on which I 
took a public position, Senator Kennedy 
has supported almost without exception. 

So, in my own relationship with him 
and the sharing of opinion on controver- 
sial issues and in his performance as a Sen- 
ator, I think he’s built a record that’s very 
good. 

There have been some areas where we 
disagree. I think as far as fiscal prudence 
is concerned, balancing the budget, hold- 
ing down unnecessary spending, being 
cautious about what kind of new pro- 
grams we’ve put forth that are very ex- 
pensive, we are in sharp disagreement. 
Senator Kennedy is much more inclined 
toward the old philosophy of pouring out 
new programs and new money to meet a 
social need. He may be right. I disagree 
with him. I’m much more inclined to try 
to make existing programs work efficiently 
and start up new programs only when it’s 
absolutely necessary. 

I think in the matter of a commitment 
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to our Nation’s defense strength, I would 
be in favor of much stronger defense com- 
mitments than his record shows. And I 
think with those two exceptions, there is 
little real incompatibility between us in 
working for peace, in trying to meet the 
needs of unfortunate people, and moving 
to eliminate racial or other discrimination 
in our society. I have found a complete 
ability to work harmoniously with Sena- 
tor Kennedy. But he’s got a record of his 
own, and I don’t think he has to depend 
on his brother’s reputation to give him 
the stature of a very good leader. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Forti. Mr. President, you just 
mentioned not throwing money at pro- 
grams. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. Foe t. Id like to double back to 
your answer to Jim Scott’s question for a 
moment. There seems to be some confu- 
sion still as to whether you were including 
all construction workers in the promise 
you made to the construction workers in 
San Diego, and, if so, what dollar figure 
might be put on the size program you 
have in mind for them and why this would 
not be inflationary. 

THE PresIDENT. Well, what we’ve tried 
to do is be firm and resolute in controlling 
inflation and at the same time, without 
wasting money or creating massive spend- 
ing programs and so forth, to focus the 
effective Government funding and ad- 
ministration of programs to hold down 
unemployment to give people jobs. 

For instance,. when I became President, 
the unempioyment rate among construc- 
tion workers was between 15 and 20 per- 
cent. We added a net increase of a million 
construction jobs alone, and we cut the 
unemployment rate among construction 
workers by 40 percent. 
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We did this in various ways: local pub- 
lic works projects and Economic Develop- 
ment Administration projects. One of the 
most successful, for instance, has been the 
Urban Development Action program, 
UDAG we call it. 

Through this program, we have put in 
about $6 billion and we’ve added over 
400,000 jobs. Only one-sixth of that 
money is Federal money. The other five- 
sixths comes from private investment. But 
we've provided the incentive there to re- 
build the deteriorating central cities of 
our country. We have slashed through 
redtape and government delay. And the 
Government never initiates these pro- 
grams. It’s initiated by local government 
and by private investors. They come to 
us with a proposal on very simple forms. 
We make a decision on that request with- 
in 60 days, and then a small amount of 
Federal money goes in there, a large 
amount of local money goes in, mostly 
from private sources, and people are put 
to work and people’s lives are changed. 

Housing programs become better, new 
facilities are built for the life of a city, 
transportation, otherwise, and that’s the 
kind of effect we’ve had. That’s one rea- 
son why we have such strong support, 
politically speaking, from the Governors 
and mayors of this country. We have 
made them full partners in the process. 
So, we’ve not created jobs in the construc- 
tion industry by handing people jobs in 
government; we’ve created jobs in the 
construction industry and other ways by 
letting the private sector of our country, 
the free enterprise system, be given a free 
reign absent Federal obstructions and 
eliminating Federal regulations with just 
a small amount of taxpayers’ money. 

That’s my philosophy of approach, and 
that’s what I intend to continue. I can’t 
guarantee that nobody will lose a job, 
whether the inflation rate won’t vary at 
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all, but within the constraints of control- 
ling inflation, we will minimize the loss of 
jobs as I described to the construction 
workers. 

Mr. Foett. Tom. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. E tis. Mr. President, you men- 
tioned defense preparedness, and we hear 
reports that our military strength is falling 
below what would be necessary to respond 
adequately to a military emergency. And 
in view of the recent squabble we had 
with Cuba over the presence of Russian 
combat troops, which seems suddenly to 
have subsided quite a bit, what do you 
see as an immediate step that needs to be 
done to strengthen our Armed Forces? 
Would it be reinstatement of the draft, 
an updating of the military? 

Tue PresipeENT. Well, first of all, let 
me say that the military strength of the 
United States is the greatest of any nation 
on Earth. And there have been some 
trends upward by the Soviet Union which 
have concerned me and have also con- 
cerned my predecessors in office and are 
beginning to concern the Congress as 
well. 


In the last 7 years, for instance—I was 
looking at some statistics the other day— 
Presidents, two Republicans and myself, 
have made recommendations to increase 
defense expenditures—$30 billion in total 
over 7 years, higher than the Congress has 
finally approved. I think that that trend 
has changed. This past year, for instance, 
that ended on the Ist of October, we had 
a 3-percent real growth, growth above 
and beyond the inflation rate. We'll have 
the same thing for 1980 fiscal year, which 
just began on the Ist of October. 

We've tried again to eliminate waste 
and overlapping and to plan very carefully 
to put the defense investment where it will 
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pay the richest dividends by strengthening 
NATO, for instance, and getting our 
allies to come in and do the same thing we 
are. Those alliances are very important to 
us, and one American dollar, one Amer- 
ican service person can be greatly magni- 
fied if we work harmoniously with our 
allies. We’ve strengthened the Navy, the 
Air Force, and now on strategic weapons. 
We're trying to go into new fields as well. 

It’s important to point out two other 
things, and I'll try to be brief. One is that 
my number one priority above anything 
else—above inflation, above jobs, above 
home heating oil, above everything else— 
is to guarantee the security of this coun- 
try. That’s number one, because we 
wouldn’t have anything if this Nation ever 
becomes vulnerable to a successful attack 
or threat or blackmail from a foreign 
country. And I want to make sure that 
our Nation’s defense commitment is so 
strong that any nation that might be 
tempted to test us militarily would realize 
that they are committing military suicide. 

I also want to be sure that the people 
of this country understand that we are 
at peace. I’m the first President in 40 
years where we haven’t had a single 
American killed in combat in a foreign 
country. I’d like to go out of office, no 
matter how long I serve, with that record 
intact. 

But the best way, the only way, I think, 
that we can preserve peace is to be strong. 
And as long as the Nation, ourselves, and 
our allies and our potential adversaries 
all know that our Nation is strong mili- 
tarily and the will to defend ourselves, 
under those circumstances, we are likely 
to maintain peace for ourselves and our 
allies. If we ever become weak and vul- 
nerable or vacillate or divided from one 
another, that’s when we are likely to have 
to go to war. And so, I have no apology 
to make for what we’ve done to try to 
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strengthen our defense. I’m going to keep 
it up. 

I might say that the percentage of our 
gross national product, what this country 
produces, that goes into military is very 
low, about 5 percent, much lower than it’s 
been in previous years—we’re more ef- 
ficient now—and much lower than the 
Soviet Union puts in. They put in about 
13 percent of their gross national product 
into defense, but still we’re the strongest 
and we're going to stay that way. 


SHIPBUILDING CONTRACTS 


Mr. Etuts. This is strictly a local or 
regional question that involves the Gen- 
eral Dynamic Shipyard in Quincy, which 
has lost several recent shipbuilding con- 
tracts to firms from different parts of the 
country when we understood that they 
had submitted the low bid. 

What is the bidding process? How is it 
determined who gets that bid? And if the 
Government were willing to step in, for 
instance, and come to the aid of the 
Chrysler Corporation, would it also be 
willing, do you think, to step into the aid 
of a business that’s important regionally 
as the General Dynamic Shipyard is to 
this economy here? 

Tue Preswenr. I have a special feel- 
ing for General Dynamics. After the Sec- 
ond World War, as a young naval officer, 
I was assigned as the only officer to Elec- 
tric Boat Company then, which later be- 
came General Dynamics, to build the first 
ship our Nation built, a little small anti- 
submarine submarine. At that time, Gen- 
eral Dynamics was building refrigerator 
bodies for pickup trucks. So, my history 
of navy yards and my interest is very 
strong. 

I don’t want to mislead you. As long 
as I’m in the White House, I’m not going 
to let politics, even the hope of getting 
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votes in Boston, affect—or Quincy—affect 
the decision on contracts on what’s best 
for our whole country. I don’t interfere, 
for political reasons, in which military 
base is expanded or which one’s closed 
down. There’s a tremendous temptation 
to do that; I’m not going to do it. I made 
that clear during the campaign. I’m not 
going to deviate from it. 

The decision on contracts at Quincy 
and other navy yards around the Nation 
are made on the basis of what’s best for 
our country. Most recently, although 
Quincy lost a highly publicized contract, 
I understand that since then, they have 
gotten oe equally as good—that’s not 
quite so highly publicized when they got 
one. It’s important to us to see the ship- 
yards around the Nation be kept viable 
and open and to keep their labor force 
relatively intact—they can’t be frozen— 
relatively intact, because if our country 
is ever threatened or needs to expand 
rapidly what our Navy is doing or repair 
our ships rapidly in time of war, we'll 
need those navy yards to be in operating 
condition and to have the skilled people 
there. 

The contract decisions about Quincy 
were not made with any political consid- 
erations at all. When they lost a contract, 
it was not made on the basis of politics; 
when they got a contract later on, it was 
not made on the basis of politics, but 
what, in the opinion of our responsible 
defense officials, approved by me, was in 
the best interest of our country. 

Mr. Foe... Do any of you want to fol- 
low up on that before we go to Jim? Jim, 
I guess you’re on. 


NATIONAL SPIRIT 


Mr. Scotr. Mr. President, you said 
that the number one priority is national 
security, of course. But how do you ease 
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the minds of the Americans who see their 
dollar buying less, the ones who can’t af- 
ford to buy the homes anymore, and the 
ones who have the general feeling that the 
rich keep getting richer and the poor keep 
getting poorer. How do you ease their 
minds? 

THE PRESIDENT. Jim, you know it con- 
cerns me that people’s minds are not at 
ease. Mine’s not at ease; I have challenges 
and questions and problems that I have to 
resolve as best I can. I think we’ve done 
a fairly good job so far, and I don’t want 
people to believe, first of all, that control- 
ling inflation is hurting the poor or the 
aged or the infirm or the unemployed. 
The people who suffer most from high 
inflation are the ones who are least able to 
afford it, the ones who can’t change their 
income or can’t move to a different com- 
munity and who have to buy the neces- 
sities of life with a major portion of their 
total earnings. 

Secondly, I don’t want those people to 
feel that an adequate defense commit- 
ment is at their own expense. This is an 
extremely important thing, because in the 
past, at least, certainly in the Vietnam 
war, the ones who suffered most were the 
poor. 

If we ever have any reason in the future 
to go to a draft system, I’m going to make 
sure that we do not give special privilege 
to a young person who’s in college because 
the wealthy can put their kids in college, 
which they did during the Vietnam war, 
and the poor people are primarily the ones 
that go and fight. My oldest son volun- 
teered to go to Vietnam, but most of the 
discrimination, in my opinion, in the draft 
in the last combat was against poor people. 

The third thing is this: We’ve had tre- 
mendous improvements or increases since 
I’ve been in office in helping the life of 
those who are poor. I’ve already men- 
tioned employment opportunities that 
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have increased, housing has been ex- 
tremely high. We’ve also had commit- 
ments made to education. For instance, 
we have increased, just the first 2 years I 
was in office, the Federal allocation of 
funds for education by 60 percent. And I 
would almost say flatly—there may be a 
few exceptions—that now if a young per- 
son reaches college age, if that person is 
motivated and is educationally qualified, 
that young person can go to college be- 
cause we’ve expanded those opportuni- 
ties so greatly. 

I think this has got to continue. We 
have not cheated or deprived or ignored 
the people who suffer most. We have 
shifted however, to an attempt to focus 
particular programs much more specifi- 
cally on those who are deprived by letting 
programs be drafted in the Congress and 
passed to meet a particular need so that 
people who don’t need these services 
don’t get nearly as much of it as they used 
to. 

So, our country is strong, not only mili- 
tarily but economically, it’s strong politi- 
cally, and I hope—and I believe that it’s 
strong morally and ethically—that what 
we stand for is, indeed, an inspiration to 
other people throughout the world as well 
as reassuring to our own people. 

There need be no fear on the part of 
anyone in this country that their needs 
which are presently being met will not be 
met in the future or that their needs will 
be ignored. They are an ever-present 
concern to me, to Senator Kennedy, to 
other Members of the Congress, and to 
the American people. 

Mk. Scott. A followup, Mr. President. 
As you travel about the country and go 
among the people, are you confident now 
that they believe in you and believe the 
things that you just said to me? 

THE Present. That’s hard to say. No, 
I don’t think there is an adequate degree 
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of confidence in the strength of our coun- 
try. I’m convinced that there is. But as I 
mentioned this morning in the Kennedy 
Library dedication, we had a series of 
things in the last 15 years or more that 
really shook the confidence of our people 
in our Nation, in one another, and par- 
ticularly in government. 

The Vietnam war was perhaps the 
most important single factor. The assas- 
sination of John Kennedy and Robert 
Kennedy, Martin Luther King, Jr., 
caused people to be deeply concerned 
about the societal structure in which we 
live. I would say the Watergate embar- 
rassment and the deposing of an incum- 
bent President caused Americans to doubt 
the integrity of their own Government. 

And as far as the strength of our Nation 
was concerned, we’ve always thought that 
we were right, that our Nation fought 
noble battles, and we also thought that 
we would never lose. There are many 
people who doubt that the Vietnam war 
was a noble undertaking, and we lost; 
we didn’t succeed in meeting the goals. 

So, those kinds of factors, combined 
with 10 years of inflation and a realiza- 
tion that now we don’t have as much to 
waste as we always thought we did— 
energy is a notable example—have caused 
us to stop and pause and say, “Where 
do next?” But in the going- 
somewhere-next, we need not be afraid, 
because in spite of all those problems, our 
Government has survived; it has a basic 
integrity that’s not going to be changed. 
We are sensitive about the needs of poor 
people and those who’ve been deprived 
in the past or have felt the rages of dis- 
crimination. 


we go 


In addition to that, among the world 
of nations, we are reaching out. We’ve 
won new friends in the last few years that 
we never thought we’d get 15 or 20 years 
ago. Egypt, India, the People’s Republic 
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of China, Nigeria have moved toward us 
and away from the Soviet Union. So, 
we’ve been successful there. 

And I believe that if we can resolve 
the energy question, which I think we can, 
and let people see that it’s not an un- 
pleasant experience or a great sacrifice or 
a permanent inconvenience when we 
save instead of waste, I think that our 
Nation can survive this present series of 
challenges, as we have for the last 200 
years. I’ve got complete confidence in the 
people of our country and in the strength 
of our institutions. 

Mr. Foe.t. Mary. 


AMERICAN STANDARD OF LIVING 


Ms. RicHarpson. Mr. President, 
you've been talking about inflation. This 
past week Paul Volcker, the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, said that 
Americans must accept a lower standard 
of living if the inflation rate is to be con- 
trolled. Why should people be asked to 
accept a lower standard of living? Isn’t 
that the job of government, to control 
inflation? And how can you ask people 
who had very little to do with the causes 
behind inflation to tighten their belts? 

Tue Presment. I don’t agree with 
Paul Volcker. I think I know more about 
the people of this country than he does. 
I think I know more about the Nation 
than he does. And I’m not sure what he 
meant. In my own experience, in dealing 
with the people through the press and 
making an offhand statement, quite often 
a statement can be taken out of context 
and distorted from the intention of the 
speaker’s that the speaker had when he 
made it. This may be the case with Paul. 

If he meant that Americans can no 
longer avoid saving, then I think he’s 
right. If a person measured a standard of 
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living by saying, “I’ve got to be able to 
drive 75 miles an hour in a large, fancy, 
heavy automobile by myself,” then he’s 
right. Americans are already beginning to 
decide we’ve got to use public transporta- 
tion when it’s available, we ought to have 
three or four people in a car instead of 
one, we ought to obey the speed limit, 
and we're shifting toward smaller and 
more efficient automobiles. So, in that 
case he would be right. It depends on 
what the person thinks is a standard of 
living. 

Let’s take another example. I think in 
people’s homes we’re talking a lot about 
the cost of home heating oil. The average 
family can do more than I can. We're 
going to provide about $200 to help poor 
families pay heating bills during the win- 
ter. It'll pay a substantial portion of the 
increase in cost, but that family can do 
a lot more than that if they insulate their 
homes, keep the doors shut, put weather- 
ization on the windows, if they hold their 
thermostats at a reasonable level. They 
can save a lot more than I’ve just de- 
scribed to you with their own actions, and 
people might say, “Well, I don’t want to 
cut the thermostat down, therefore, my 
standard of living has been decreased.” 

So, I believe that the American people 
have a strength and the resiliency to take 
care of these changes in our lives when 
we do have limits that we didn’t have be- 
fore without lowering the quality of a life. 
I like to think about families who in the 
future will walk more and maybe ride 
bicycles more, maybe stay home more, 
maybe go on picnics more, or maybe drive 
a little slower. These kind of things can- 
not only be enjoyable instead of a pain, 
but they can also be patriotic at the same 
time. 

So, there are ways to have a good life, 
even a better life without wasting so much. 
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And if Paul Volcker meant that, I agree 
with him; otherwise I don’t. 


TAX CREDITS FOR ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Ms. RicHarDson. You mentioned 
weatherization, and, of course, here in 
New England that’s very important. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, it is. 

Ms. Ricnarpson. At present there are 
no Federal programs, there are no incen- 
tives for multiunit buildings; in other 
words, buildings where there are apart- 
ments, townhouses. There are plenty of 
incentives for the homeowner. There are 
presently a million dwellings in Massa- 
chusetts. Half of those are multiunit 
dwellings, and yet there are no incentives 
for the owner of an apartment building, 
say, to begin a weatherization process. Do 
you have any plans to offer programs in 
that area? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, this proposal is in 
Congress now, and I hope it will pass. As 
you know, we had to walk before we could 
run, and a year ago, or 6 months ago, it 
was almost impossible to get any American 
citizen, much less the Congress, to agree 
that we really had an energy problem. But 
we did last year get tax credits for home- 
owners to insulate their homes and to get 
credit for it when they paid their income 
tax. I think about 9 percent of all the fam- 
ilies in the United States took advantage 
of that opportunity last year. 

My guess is that with higher heating oil 
brought on us by OPEC oil prices, that 
more families will take advantage of that 
in 1979 and even more in 1980. But that 
program should be extended so that rent- 
ers of multifamily homes would benefit 
from the weatherization of their apart- 
ments. And I think we ought to let that 
program go forward. I believe the Con- 
gress will favorably consider that. 

Mr. Foe... Chris. 
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SUPPORT FROM CONSTITUENCY GROUPS 


Mr. Lypon. Mr. President, 4 and 5 
years ago you and I used to talk at rather 
great length about who was for you and 
against you in 1976. 

In office, it has seemed that your rela- 
tions have eroded with a lot of the core 
constituencies of the Democratic party, 
including the black leadership, union 
leadership, Jewish leadership, liberals, 
environmentalists, and others, particularly 
against Senator Kennedy in 1980. 

What—in political terms that you and 
I have talked about before—what is the 
Carter coalition, or do you think you can 
win without a constituency coalition, so 
to speak? 

Tue Preswent. Chris, first of all, I 
wouldn’t want the viewers of this program 
to be misled. The fact that you and I 
discussed this 3 or 4 years ago does not 
necessarily imply that we agreed 3 or 4 
years ago. 

Mr. Lypon. No. [Laughter] 

Tue Presipent. I would say that we 
disagreed more than we agreed. And I 
don’t agree with your basic premise now. 
I don’t think we’ve lost that constituency 
group or those groups. In some cases, may- 
be so. 

Obviously when a President or a Gover- 
nor or a mayor is in office, and there are 
disappointments by some people, there 
are programs that don’t quite work, or 
when unforeseen or uncontrollable eco- 
nomic circumstances sweep across a city 
or a nation, the incumbent officeholder is 
the one to be blamed, particularly if 
there’s no campaign underway. Then 
when the campaign takes place, like in 
Boston, or like it was in Massachusetts a 
year or two ago, in 1976, the people start 
saying, “Which one of these two people 
can I best trust?” 
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I would say, for instance, in Miami, 
where we just had a test vote a week or 
so ago, is a good example. I wouldn’t say 
that it was an accurate mirror of the whole 
Nation, but there are heavy populations 
there of Jewish citizens, Hispanics, blacks, 
as well as others, and we did very well in 
all those constituency groups in a sharp, 
highly publicized test of political strength. 
I can’t predict what will happen in the 
future, but I think that that shows that 
we've not lost those basic strengths. 

And if you remember correctly, in 1976 
I would say one of our most significant 
political victories was in Pennsylvania. All 
of the labor unions, the leaders and so 
forth, were for Senator Jackson. But we 
carried Pennsylvania overwhelmingly, be- 
cause the workers, members of those 
unions and others, voted for me. 

I think we’ve got a much better rela- 
tionship now with the labor leaders and 
their members than we did during the 
1976 campaign. They’ve gotten to know 
me; I’ve gotten to know them. They’ve 
seen what we've done. We’ve got an 
almost perfect record, I have as President, 
and my administration, on labor issues, 
that they’ve actually been able to observe 
for the last 2% years. 

So, I wouldn’t yield to anyone on the 
ability to attract those really valuable con- 
stituency groups that you named. 


ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES 


Mr. Lypon. A quick followup. I wasn’t 
talking about sort of the grinding dis- 
appointments of everyday life, but, for 
example, the more articulate disappoint- 
ment of the environmental groups, with 
your decision on the Tellico Dam, for 
example, who felt not just that it was a 
little disappointment, but they had mis- 
judged your whole emphasis or that you 
had misled them. 
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Tue Present. Last year, among the 
coalition of environmental groups, I was 
given the award as the outstanding en- 
vironmentalist in the Nation. And it was 
pointed out by them, not by me, but by 
them, that not since Theodore Roosevelt 
had there been a President who had done 
as much to preserve environmental qual- 
ity and to protect the precious qualities of 
life of American people. Just a couple of 
months ago, I was given the Environ- 
mentalist of the Year Award by the 
Florida Coalition of Environmentalists. 

On that one decision, I can’t say that 
it attracted the approval of environ- 
mentalists. It was a difficult thing for me. 
I had fought that dam for 214 years. The 
Congress had passed approval of that 
dam over my opposition. They had 
already attached an amendment to a con- 
tinuing resolution, which I could not veto, 
perpetuating the Tellico Dam. 

I was and am now interested in making 
sure that the Endangered Species Act is 
passed, and I believe that we picked up 
a lot of support that we would not have 
gotten because of that particular incident. 
Also, the small endangered fish had been 
transferred to another place where they 
are thought by the specialists to be pres- 
ently protected. 

In Alaska, for instance, in spite of con- 
gressional intransigence we have taken 
action, which is going to stand, to protect 
115 million acres of valuable land from 
exploitation and destruction, perhaps. 
And I think that our environmental rec- 
ord is very good. I don’t have any apology 
to make about that. 

But a President has to make decisions 
that are close calls and which almost in- 
variably alienate some interest group at 
that particular time. The totality of a rec- 
ord, though, is one that has to be assessed 
by a particular interest group, and some- 
times I just have to say, well, that interest 
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group will have to be against me. I’m do- 
ing what I think is best for this country. 

Mr. Lypon. Could I sneak in 6ne quick 
local environmental question? You know 
we have enormously valuable fishing 
grounds off the Massachusetts coast on 
George’s Bank. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. Lypon. The Interior Department 
is still determined to sell oil-drilling leases 
on October 29 against some public and 
private suits in the State. 

The question is why the Interior De- 
partment has not taken more formal no- 
tice of the blowout in the Gulf of Mexico 
and why you, with the environmental 
sensitivities that you have or have had, 
have not spoken on_ that 
specifically. 

Tue Presivent. If I had to choose be- 
tween protecting the fisheries industry off 
Massachusetts or having oil exploration, I 
would say zero oil exploration. I would 
protect the fisheries industry, because it’s 
permanent. That’s not the choice we have 
to make. We can have both if it’s handled 
properly. 

We have very carefully assessed the 
regions on the George’s Bank and ex- 
cluded from any leasing the most valuable 
areas, and I think Cecil Andrus, the Sec- 
retary of Interior, has done a very good 
job. I haven’t studied the maps and the 
charts—I haven’t been out there—but I 
trust him. 

In addition, I believe, if I’m not wrong, 
that very well respected environmental 
leaders of Massachusetts have also ap- 
proved what decision we have made, I be- 
lieve, including the Members of the Con- 
gress, including Senator Tsongas and also 
Senator Kennedy. 


matter 


So, I believe that we can have very 
carefully controlled exploration for oil 
and at the same time protect the ex- 
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tremely valuable, much more valuable 
fisheries industry. 


U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. Foret. We've talked about de- 
fense, but we haven’t talked about foreign 
policy on a broader scale, Mr. President. 
Both you and your foreign policy advisers 
have denied that there’s going to be any 
impeding of your ability to conduct for- 
eign policy because of the early start of 
the campaign. 

THE PresweENT. Yes. 

Mr. Foett. What incentive does a 
leader of another country—let’s take a 
PLO leader, for instance—have not to 
wait until he sees how John Connally 
might do in the primaries? What incen- 
tive does an Israeli leader have not to 
wait and see how Senator Kennedy does 
in the primaries? What’s to keep them 
from holding back? 

THE PResIDENT. It would be a mistake 
to think that our country is the only one 
that faces election or changes in leader- 
ship. This takes place all over the demo- 
cratic world and sometimes in the totali- 
tarian world as well, and it’s a part of the 
political structure of foreign policy with 
which we have to live every day. 

We have, I think, been successful this 
first 22, going on 3 years, in dealing with 
some problems that were longstanding, 
and we will not slow down our efforts to 
spread the beneficent influence of this 
country and other countries because of a 
campaign. 

Panama, the most difficult political 
challenge I have ever faced in my life— 
it was more difficult for me to get the 
Panama Treaty passed and implementa- 
tion legislation than to be elected Presi- 
dent. That had been dragging 14 years. 
The SALT II treaty, which we signed, 
that had been dragging 7 years under 
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three Presidents. Mideast peace had been 
dragging for 30 years, and we finally 
brought the two major protagonists to- 
gether in a spirit of harmony and genuine, 
growing friendship. Opening up Africa to 
the good influence of our country and on 
a reciprocal basis, this had been never 
done before. We’ve done this in the short 
time I’ve been in office. 

All those efforts and others will be con- 
tinued. The strengthening of NATO, the 
handling of the energy shortages on a 
worldwide basis, the alleviation of world 
hunger, the dealing with the difficulties 
of refugees from Southeast Asia, the 
maintenance of peace—those kinds of 
things will continue through any election 
interval in an undisturbed way. And I 
might say that the prospective opponents 
that I might have next year are not the 
kind of people that would make foreign 
policy a major issue. 

I might say that in 1968, when an in- 
cumbent President was challenged, it was 
because there was a deep philosophical 
difference between the challengers and 
the incumbent over whether we should or 
should not stay in the Vietnam war. And 
because of that, President Johnson de- 
cided not to run for reelection. 

We don’t have that kind of difference 
now. There are no major, deep, philo- 
sophical differences that divide me from 
any potential challenger. So, I don’t be- 
lieve that our Nation’s movement toward 
a better influence for our country to be 
strong and at peace with other countries 
will be a factor in the upcoming election. 

I think that John Connally’s statements 
are not the kind that would appeal to the 
American people. I don’t think the Amer- 
ican people would seriously consider that 
as a viable approach to the Mideast prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Foe tv. Tom. 
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GASOLINE SHORTAGES 


Mr. Ettis. Mr. President, you made 
a statement a few moments ago that 6 
months ago, it was hard to get Americans 
convinced that there was an energy short- 
age. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. Exuis. The CIA told us this past 
week that by 1981 or ’82, after the re- 
cession, we would have another gasoline 
shortage. 

My question is, if we know this far in 
advance that there’s going to be a gasoline 
shortage, why does there have to be one? 
And why can’t the administration take 
steps right now to head it off? 

Tue Presipent. We are taking steps. 
In the first place, the gasoline shortages 
that did exist in California first, and then 
on the east coast, that was the factor that 
convinced American people that we had 
to move on energy and also was a great 
factor in convincing the Congress to 
move. 

We have been trying to get authority to 
develop a standby rationing plan for gas- 
oline ever since I’ve been in office. The 
Congress has not yet acted. 

This week, this past week, for the first 
time, the Senate voted a rationing plan 
through. And we hope that this coming 
week, if things go well, that the House 
will also vote to give me authority to de- 
velop a standby rationing plan so that if 
we do have a serious shortage, we can put 
it into effect and go for rationing. I hope 
we won’t need it. 

If the American people will continue 
to conserve gasoline with their driving 
habits and other ways, then we won’t have 
the gasoline shortage that the CIA pre- 
dicted. I think we can get by without a 
gasoline shortage. I can’t maintain here 
or guarantee people that we will never 
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have a localized shortage of gasoline, but 
we are moving toward that. 

The programs that we are putting into 
existence now through congressional ac- 
tion that will be permanent have as their 
number one emphasis saving, conservation 
of energy. The second emphasis is on de- 
veloping energy supplies in our own coun- 
try which are permanent, from growing 
plants and directly from the Sun, for in- 
stance. The third emphasis is on utilizing 
plentiful supplies of other kinds of energy 
in our country, from shale oil, from coal. 
And the last part is, of course, to develop 
more rapidly and more thoroughly and to 
use more efficiently those common sup- 
plies of energy, like oil and natural gas, 
which we've already known. 

We’ve made good progress in all those 
ways, and I believe that we will not have 
any serious gasoline shortages if American 
people do conserve, if we have a standby 
rationing plan, and if we do move away 
from imported oil toward a heavier de- 
pendence on our own energy sources. 

Mr. Fok. Jim, we have just a few 
minutes left. 


REVEREND JESSE JACKSON 


Mr. Scott. Mr. President, you men- 
tioned the bringing together of the Egyp- 
tians and the Israelis after a 30-year con- 
flict. 

THe Present. Yes. 

Mr. Scorr. And now we are seeing 
Reverend Jesse Jackson going to both 
areas and talking to these leaders, most 
especially the PLO leaders. Could this be 
an embarrassing situation for you? Is it 
embarrassing for you? 

Tue Presipvent. I can’t say that it’s 
embarrassing. The most embarrassing 
thing that I can think of is for me as a 
President of a free nation to try to inter- 
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fere with the right of an American citizen 
to travel to a country of his choice and to 
meet with foreign leaders of his choice. 
This is a free country, and I don’t have 
any control over Jesse Jackson. And if I 
tried to constrain him because he’s black 
or because he might talk to some unpopu- 
lar person, then the next thing that I 
might want to do is to try to keep Jewish 
citizens from going to Israel. This is a 
ridiculous thing to get involved in. 

He has a right to go where he chooses, 
to talk to whom he chooses. The foreign 
leaders have a right to talk to him. It’s not 
embarrassing to me. And I think the thing 
that we have to depend on is the sound 
judgment of the American people ulti- 
mately to resolve a controversial issue of 
this kind. I’ve met with large numbers of 
Jewish citizens, large numbers of black 
citizens; they talk to me very frankly. 
Jesse Jackson did not go at my instiga- 
tion, he did not go to represent me, he does 
not represent me. I’ve got myself, the Vice 
President, the Secretary of State, and 
Robert Strauss specifically charged with 
trying to bring about permanent peace in 
the Mideast, to protect the security of 
Israel, to let that nation live in peace with 
its neighbors, and to legitimately solve the 
rights or to honor the rights of the Pales- 
tinian people. I don’t need private citizens 
to negotiate for me, and I don’t permit 
them to. But they have a right to do as 
they choose as free people, and I would 
protect that right. 

Mr. Foerzt. Is Mr. Strauss making 
headway? 

THE PRESIDENT. I think so; I believe 
he’s making as much headway as anyone 
can. But now we are really, for the first 
time, letting, to a maximum degree, the 
Egyptians and Israelis negotiate with one 
another, which is what we wanted from 
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the beginning. We come in and help when 
they ask us to. 

Mr. Fok tt. I’m sorry, ladies and gentle- 
men, but our time is up. Mr. President, 
thank you for joining us today. 

Questioning the President have been 
Tom Ellis of WCVB-TV, Channel 5 in 
Boston, Jim Scott of WBZ, Channel 4, 
Mary Richardson of WNAC, Channel 7, 
and Christopher Lydon of WGBH, Chan- 
nel 2. I’m Earl Foell of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. Thank you for joining us. 
NOTE: The interview began at 12:50 p.m. in 
the Volpe International Terminal at Logan 
Airport. It was taped for broadcast on Octo- 
ber 21. 

Tke transcript of the interview was released 
on October 21. 


Energy Emergency in Florida 


Memorandum From the President. 
October 19, 1979 


Memorandum for the Administrator, 
Environmental Protection Agency 


Based on a request submitted to me by 
the Governor of the State of Florida to 
extend my July 6, 1979 determination that 
a regional energy emergency continues to 
exist in the State of Florida of such sever- 
ity that a temporary suspension of certain 
air pollution control regulations which 
apply to fossil-fuel fired electric generat- 
ing plants under the Florida Air Quality 
Implementation Plan may be necessary, 
and that other means of responding to the 
energy emergency may be inadequate, I 
hereby extend that determination from 
October 15, 1979, to and including De- 
cember 31, 1979. This extension is limited 
by the same conditions as my July 6, 1979 
determination. 

If, during the extension, I find that a 
regional 


energy emergency no longer 


exists in Florida, I will direct that this ex- 
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tension be rescinded, and that all suspen- 
sion orders issued by the Governor be 
terminated on the day of that rescission. 
Please continue to work with State officials 
to monitor carefully the residual oil supply 
in Florida and to inform me if the emer- 
gency should cease to exist. You will con- 
tinue to retain full authority to disapprove 
temporary suspension of regulations in 
Florida and to exercise your emergency 
powers authority under Section 303 of the 
Clean Air Act, when and if necessary. It is 
important to keep suspensions to an abso- 
lute minimum since Section 110(f) of the 
Clean Air Act limits each suspension to a 
maximum duration of 120 days. 

While my determination permits the 
temporary suspension of certain emission 
limiting requirements, it in no way per- 
mits the suspension of any national am- 
bient primary or secondary air quality 
standard. Protection of these national 
health and welfare protective standards is 
consistent with Governor Graham’s peti- 
tion, and I commend him for his past re- 
straint in using the authority to suspend 
some air pollution requirements. 

This determination shall be published 
in the FEDERAL REGISTER. 

Jrmmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:08 p.m., October 22, 1979] 


NOTE: The memorandum was announced by 
the White House Press Office on October 22. 


Emergency Board To Investigate a 
Railway Labor Dispute 


White House Statement on an Agreement. 
October 22, 1979 


We are pleased that all parties to the 
Rock Island labor dispute have reached 
agreement. This is another positive step 
in the process initiated on September 20 
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to meet the threat of curtailed grain 
shipments in the Midwest. 

We wish to thank both management 
and labor for their cooperative attitude. 
Special thanks should also be given to 
Chairman James Reynolds and Ida Klaus 
and Nicholas Zumas of the Emergency 
Board. 


NOTE: The press release also included the fol- 
lowing information: 

On September 20 the President created an 
Emergency Board to examine the labor dispute 
between the Rock Island Railroad and its 
unions, the Brotherhood of Railway, Airline 
and Steamship Clerks and the United Trans- 
portation Union. Today, the Emergency Board 
reported that agreement among the parties has 
been reached. 

The agreement will have no immediate ef- 
fect on the Rock Island system, since that 
system is now being operated by another car- 
rier—the Kansas City Terminal Company— 
under the directed service order issued on 
September 26 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Commission issued its order 
after finding that the Rock Island lacked the 
financial resources required for satisfactory rail 
performance. The accord announced today will 
be important, however, should the Rock Island 
be able to resume operations following the 
period of directed service. 


National Farm-City Week, 1979 


Proclamation 4696. October 22, 1979 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


All too often we take for granted the 
close working relationship between our 
farms and cities. On this 25th anniver- 
sary of National Farm-City Week, we can 
again reflect with pride on this unique 
interdependence. 

It is a crucial interdependence that re- 
quires our constant attention. It deter- 
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mines whether our food and fiber supply 
will meet the needs of our citizens, our 
trading partners and our international 
humanitarian commitments. In short, it 
determines our future. 

National Farm-City Week is a time for 
our rededication to cooperation, so we as 
a Nation can successfully meet the chal- 
lenges that lie before us. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the period, Novem- 
ber 16 through November 22, 1979, as 
National Farm-City Week. 

In Witness WuHeErEoF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this twenty-second day 
of October, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-nine, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and fourth. 

Jummy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:41 p.m., October 22, 1979] 


United States-People’s Republic of 
China Trade Relations 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. October 23, 1979 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President: ) 

In accordance with section 407 of the 
Trade Act of 1974, I am transmitting a 
copy of a proclamation extending non- 
discriminatory treatment to the products 
of the People’s Republic of China. I also 
enclose the text of the Agreement on 
Trade Relations between the United 
States of America and the People’s Re- 
public of China, which was signed on 
July 7, 1979, and which is included as an 
annex to the proclamation. 

The Agreement on Trade Relations will 
provide a nondiscriminatory framework 
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for our bilateral trade relations, and thus 
strengthen both economic and political re- 
lations between the United States and the 
People’s Republic of China. Conclusion of 
this agreement is the most important step 
we can take to provide greater economic 
benefits to both countries from this rela- 
tionship. It will also give further impetus 
to the progress we have made in our 
overall relationship since normalization 
of our diplomatic relations earlier this 
year. 

I believe that the Agreement on Trade 
Relations is consistent with both the letter 
and the spirit of the Trade Act of 1974. It 
provides for mutual extension of most- 
favored-nation tariff treatment, while 
seeking to ensure overall reciprocity of 
economic benefits. It includes safeguard 
arrangements to ensure that our trade 
with the People’s Republic of China will 
grow without injury to domestic firms or 
loss of jobs for American workers. 

The Agreement also confirms for Amer- 
ican businessmen certain basic rights and 
facilities in establishing operations and 
conducting business in the P.R.C. Other 
provisions include those dealing with set- 
tlement of commercial disputes; financial 
transactions; government commercial of- 
fices; and protection for industrial prop- 
erty rights, industrial processes, and 
copyrights. 

I am also enclosing a copy of my report 
to the Congress pursuant to section 402 
(c) (2) of the Trade Act of 1974. I shall 
issue today an Executive order waiving 
the application of subsections (a) and (b) 
of section 402. 

In the past year and a half, Chinese 
leaders on several occasions have called 
for facilitating family reunification and 
for simplifying the procedure for getting 
permission to enter or leave China. During 
this period we have noted a marked re- 
laxation of Chinese emigration proce- 
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dures. Processing time has been reduced 
for most cases and numbers of emigrants 
have jumped dramatically. We have re- 
cently had discussions with senior Chinese 
officials and firmly believe that Chinese 
statements and the marked increase in 
emigration reflect a policy of the Govern- 
ment of China favoring freer emigration. 

I have reviewed the circumstances of 
emigration from the People’s Republic of 
China in light of all these factors, and 
have determined that a waiver of the ap- 
plication of subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 402 of the Trade Act of 1974 will 
substantially promote the objectives of 
that section. 

I urge that Congress act as soon as pos- 
sible to approve the Agreement on Trade 
Relations. 

Sincerely, 
Jimmy CartTER 
NoTE: This is the text of identical letters ad- 
dressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker of 


the House of Representatives, and Walter F. 
Mondale, President of the Senate. 


United States-People’s Republic of 
China Trade Relations 


Proclamation 4697. October 23, 1979 


AGREEMENT ON TRADE RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA AND THE PEoPLE’s REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As President of the United States of 
America, acting through my representa- 
tives, I entered into the negotiation of 
an agreement on trade relations between 
the United States of America and the 
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People’s Republic of China with repre- 
sentatives of the People’s Republic of 
China; : 

The negotiations were conducted in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (P.L. 93-618, January 
3, 1975; 88 Stat. 1978) (“the Act’) ; 

An “Agreement on Trade Relations 
between the United States of America 
and the People’s Republic of China”, in 
English and Chinese, was signed on July 
7, 1979, by representatives of the two 
Governments, and is annexed to this 
Proclamation ; 

The Agreement conforms to the re- 
quirements relating to bilateral commer- 
cial agreements specified in section 405 
(b) of the Act; 

Article X of the Agreement provides 
that it shall come into force on the date 
on which the Contracting Parties have ex- 
changed notifications that each has com- 
pleted the legal procedures necessary for 
this purpose; and 

Section 405(c) of the Act provides that 
a bilateral commercial agreement and a 
proclamation implementing such agree- 
ment shall take effect only if approved by 
the Congress ; 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, proclaim as follows: 

(1) This Proclamation shall become 
effective, said Agreement shall enter into 
force according to its terms, and non- 
discriminatory treatment shall be ex- 
tended to the products of the People’s Re- 
public of China in accordance with the 
terms of the said Agreement, on the date 
on which the Contracting Parties have ex- 
changed notifications that each has com- 
pleted the legal procedures necessary for 
this purpose in accordance with Article 
X of the said Agreement. 

(2) General Headnote 3(e) of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States is 
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amended by deleting therefrom “China 
(any part of which may be under Com- 
munist domination or control)” and 
“Tibet” as of the effective date of this 
proclamation and a notice thereof shall 
be published in the FEDERAL REGISTER 
promptly thereafter. 

In Wirness WuHe_EREOF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this twenty-third day 
of October, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and seventy-nine, and of 
the Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and fourth. 

Jimmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
12:39 p.m., October 23, 1979] 


AGREEMENT ON TRADE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND 
THE PEOPLE’s REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


The Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China; 

Acting in the spirit of the Joint Com- 
munique on the Establishment of Diplo- 
matic Relations between the United 
States of America and the People’s Re- 
public of China; 

Desiring to enhance friendship between 
both peoples ; 

Wishing to develop further economic 
and trade relations between -both coun- 
tries on the basis of the principles of 
equality and mutual benefit as well as 
nondiscriminatory treatment; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


1. The Contracting Parties undertake 
to adopt all appropriate measures to 
create the most favorable conditions for 
strengthening, in all aspects, economic 
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and trade relations between the two 
countries so as to promote the continuous, 
long-term development of trade between 
the two countries. 

2. In order to strive for a balance in 
their economic interests, the Contracting 
Parties shall make every effort to foster 
the mutual expansion of their reciprocal 
trade and to contribute, each by its own 
means, to attaining the harmonious de- 
velopment of such trade. 

3. Commercial transactions will be 
effected on the basis of contracts between 
firms, companies and corporations, and 
trading organizations of the two coun- 
tries. They will be concluded on the basis 
of customary international trade practice 
and commercial considerations such as 
price, quality, delivery and terms of pay- 
ment. 

ARTICLE II 


1. With a view to establishing their 
trade relations on a nondiscriminatory 
basis, the Contracting Parties shall accord 
each other most-favored-nation treatment 
with respect to products originating in or 
destined for the other Contracting Party, 
i.e., any advantage, favor, privilege, or 
immunity they grant to like products orig- 
inating in or destined for any other coun- 
try or region, in all matters regarding: 

(A) Customs duties and charges of all 
kinds applied to the import, export, re- 
export or transit of products, including 
the rules, formalities and procedures for 
collection of such duties and charges; 

(B) Rules, formalities and procedures 
concerning customs clearance, transit, 
warehousing and transshipment of im- 
ported and exported products ; 

(C) Taxes and other internal charges 
levied directly or indirectly on imported 
or exported products or services; 

(D) All laws, regulations and require- 
ments affecting all aspects of internal sale, 
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purchase, transportation, distribution or 
use of imported products; and 

(E) Administrative formalities for the 
issuance of import and export licenses. 

2. In the event either Contracting 
Party applies quantitative restrictions to 
certain products originating in or export- 
ed to any third country or region, it shall 
afford to all like products originating in 
or exported to the other country treat- 
ment which is equitable to that afforded 
to such third country or region. 

3. The Contracting Parties note, and 
shall take into consideration in the han- 
dling of their bilateral trade relations, 
that, at its current state of economic de- 
velopment, China is a developing country. 

4. The principles of Paragraph 1 of this 
Article will be applied by the Contracting 
Parties in the same way as they are ap- 
plied under similar circumstances under 
any multilateral trade agreement to which 
either Contracting Party is a party on the 
date of entry into force of this Agreement. 

5. The Contracting Parties agree to re- 
ciprocate satisfactorily concessions with 
regard to trade and services, particularly 
tariff and non-tariff barriers to trade, dur- 
ing the term of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE III 


For the purpose of promoting economic 
and trade relations between their two 
countries, the Contracting Parties agree 
to: 

A. Accord firms, companies and cor- 
porations, and trading organizations of 
the other Party treatment no less favor- 
able than is afforded to any third country 
or region; 

B. Promote visits by personnel, groups 
and delegations from economic, trade and 
industrial circles; encourage commercial 
exchanges and contacts; and support the 
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holding of fairs, exhibitions and technical 
seminars in each other’s country; 

C. Permit and facilitate, subject to their 
respective laws and regulations and in ac- 
cerdance with physical possibilities, the 
stationing of representatives, or the estab- 
lishment of business offices, by firms, com- 
panies and corporations, and trading or- 
ganizations of the other Party in its own 
territory; and 

D. Subject to their respective laws and 
regulations and physical possibilities, fur- 
ther support trade promotions and im- 
prove all conveniences, facilities and re- 
lated services for the favorable conduct of 
business activities by firms, companies and 
corporations, and trading organizations of 
the two countries, including various facili- 
ties in respect of office space and resi- 
dential housing, telecommunications, visa 
issuance, internal business travel, customs 
formalities for entry and re-export of per- 
sonal effects, office articles and commer- 
cial samples, and observance of contracts. 


ARTICLE IV 


The Contracting Parties affirm that 
government trade offices contribute im- 
portantly to the development of their 
trade and economic relations. They agree 
to encourage and support the trade pro- 
motion activities of these offices. Each 
Party undertakes to provide facilities as 
favorable as possible for the operation of 
these offices in accordance with their re- 
spective physical possibilities. 


ARTICLE V 


1. Payments for transactions between 
the United States of America and the 
People’s Republic of China shall either be 
effected in freely convertible currencies 
mutually accepted by firms, companies 
and corporations, and trading organiza- 


tions of the two countries, or made other- 
wise in accordance with agreements 
signed by and between the two parties to 
the transaction. Neither Contracting 
Party may impose restrictions on such pay- 
ments except in time of declared national 
emergency. 

2. The Contracting Parties agree, in 
accordance with their respective laws, 
regulations and procedures, to facilitate 
the availability of official export credits on 
the most favorable terms appropriate 
under the circumstances for transactions 
in support of economic and technological 
projects and products between firms, com- 
panies and corporations, and trading or- 
ganizations of the two countries. Such 
credits will be the subject of separate ar- 
rangements by the concerned authorities 
of the two Contracting Parties. 

3. Each Contracting Party shall pro- 
vide, on the basis of most-favored-nation 
treatment, and subject to its respective 
laws and regulations, all necessary facili- 
ties for financial, currency and banking 
transactions by nationals, firms, com- 
panies and corporations, and trading or- 
ganizations of the other Contracting Party 
on terms as favorable as possible. Such 
facilities shall include all required author- 
izations for international payments, re- 
mittances and transfers, and uniform ap- 
plication of rates of exchange. 

4. Each Contracting Party will look 
with favor towards participation by finan- 
cial institutions of the other country in 
appropriate aspects of banking services 
related to international trade and finan- 
cial relations. Each Contracting Party 
will permit those financial institutions of 
the other country established in its terri- 
tory to provide such services on a basis 
no less favorable than that accorded to 
financial institutions of other countries. 
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ARTICLE VI 


1. Both Contracting Parties in their 
trade relations recognize the importance 
of effective protection of patents, trade- 
marks and copyrights. 

2. Both Contracting Parties agree that 
on the basis of reciprocity legal or natural 
persons of either Party may apply for reg- 
istration of trademarks and acquire ex- 
clusive rights thereto in the territory of 
the other Party in accordance with its 
laws and regulations. 

3. Both Contracting Parties agree that 
each Party shall seek, under its laws and 
with due regard to international practice, 
to ensure to legal or natural persons of 
the other Party protection of patents and 
trademarks equivalent to the patent and 
trademark protection correspondingly 
accorded by the other Party. 

4. Both Contracting Parties shall permit 
and facilitate enforcement of provisions 
concerning protection of industrial prop- 
erty in contracts between firms, companies 
and corporations, and trading organiza- 
tions of their respective countries, and 
shall provide means, in accordance with 
their respective laws, to restrict unfair 
competition involving unauthorized use 
of such rights. 

5. Both Contracting Parties agree that 
each Party shall take appropriate meas- 
ures, under its laws and regulations and 
with due regard to international practice, 
to ensure to legal or natural persons of 
the other Party protection of copyrights 
equivalent to the copyright protection 
correspondingly accorded by the other 
Party. 

ARTICLE VII 


1. The Contracting Parties shall ex- 
change information on any problems that 
may arise from their bilateral trade, and 
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shall promptly hold friendly consultations 
to seek mutually satisfactory solutions to 
such problems. No action shall be taken 
by either Contracting Party before such 
consultations are held. 


2. However, if consultations do not re- 
sult in a mutually satisfactory solution 
within a reasonable period of time, either 
Contracting Party may take such meas- 
ures as it deems appropriate. In an ex- 
ceptional case where a situation does not 
admit any delay, either Contracting 
Party may take preventive or remedial 
action provisionally, on the condition that 
consultation shall be effected immediately 
after taking such action. 


3. When either Contracting Party takes 
measures under this Article, it shall en- 
sure that the general objectives of this 
Agreement are not prejudiced. 


ARTICLE VIII 


1. The Contracting Parties encourage 
the prompt and equitable settlement of 
any disputes arising from or in relation 
to contracts between their respective 
firms, companies and corporations, and 
trading organizations, through friendly 
consultations, conciliation or other mu- 
tually acceptable means. 


2. If such disputes cannot be settled 
promptly by any one of the above- 
mentioned means, the parties to the dis- 
pute may have recourse to arbitration for 
settlement in accordance with provisions 
specified in their contracts or other 
agreements to submit to arbitration. Such 
arbitration may be conducted by an arbi- 
tration institution in the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, the United States of Amer- 
ica, or a third country. The arbitration 
rules of procedure of the relevant arbi- 
tration institution are applicable, and the 
arbitration rules of the United Nations 
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Commission on International Trade Law 
recommended by the United Nations, or 
other international arbitration rulés, may 
also be used where acceptable to the 
parties to the dispute and to the arbitra- 
tion institution. 

3. Each Contracting Party shall seek to 
ensure that arbitration awards are recog- 
nized and enforced by their competent 
authorities where enforcement is sought, 
in accordance with applicable laws and 
regulations. 


ARTICLE IX 


The provisions of this Agreement shall 
not limit the right of either Contracting 
Party to take any action for the protection 
of its security interests. 


ARTICLE X 


1. This Agreement shall come into 
force on the date on which the Contract- 
ing Parties have exchanged notifications 
that each has completed the legal pro- 
cedures necessary for this purpose, and 
shall remain in force for three years. 

2. This Agreement shall be extended 
for successive terms of three years if 
neither Contracting Party notifies the 
other of its intent to terminate this Agree- 
ment at least 30 days before the end of a 
term. 

3. If either Contracting Party does not 
have domestic legal authority to carry out 
its obligations under this Agreement, 
either Contracting Party may suspend ap- 
plication of this Agreement, or, with the 
agreement of the other Contracting 
Party, any part of this Agreement. In that 
event, the Parties will seek, to the fullest 
extent practicable in accordance with do- 
mestic law, to 
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effects on existing trade relations between 
the two countries. 

4. The Contracting Parties agree to 
consult at the request of either Contract- 
ing Party to review the operation of this 
Agreement and other relevant aspects of 
the relations between the two Parties. 

In Witness WHEREOF, the author- 
ized representatives of the Contracting 
Parties have signed this Agreement. 

Done at Beijing in two original copies 
this seventh day of July, 1979, in English 
and Chinese, both texts being equally 
authentic. 

Lronarp Woopcock 

For the United States of America 
Li XIANG 

For the People’s Republic of China 


NOTE: As printed above, the agreement fol- 
lows the text of the White House press release. 


United States-People’s Republic of 
China Trade Relations 


Memorandums From the President. 
October 23, 1979 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 
Subject: Determination under Section 
402(c) (2) (A) of the Trade Act of 1974— 
People’s Republic of China 

Pursuant to section 402(c) (2) (A) of 
the Trade Act of 1974 (Public Law 93- 
618, January 3, 1975; 88 Stat. 1978) (“the 
Act”) I determine that a waiver by Ex- 
ecutive order of the application of sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of section 402 of the 
Act with respect to the People’s Republic 
of China will substantially promote the 
objectives of section 402. 

On my behalf, please transmit this de- 
termination to the Speaker of the House 
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of Representatives and the President of 
the Senate. 


This determination shall be published 
in the FEDERAL REGISTER. 


Jimmy CarTER 





Memorandum for the Secretary of State 
Subject: Determination under Section 
405(a) of the Trade Act of 1974—Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
under the Trade Act of 1974 (Public Law 
93-618, January 3, 1975; 88 Stat. 1978) 
(“the Act”), I determine, pursuant to 
section 405(a) of the Act, that the Agree- 
ment on Trade Relations between the 
United States of America and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China will promote the 
purposes of the Act and is in the national 
interest. 

On my behalf, please transmit this de- 
termination to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and to the President of 
the Senate. 

This determination shall be published 
in the Feperat REGISTER. 

Jmmy CarTER 


United States-People’s Republic of 
China Trade Relations 


Message to the Congress. October 23, 1979 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to section 402(c) (2) of the 
Trade Act of 1974, (hereinafter, “the 
Act”) I shall issue today an Executive 
Order waiving the application of sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of section 402 of the 
Act with respect to the People’s Republic 
of China. 
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I wish to report to the Congress that I 
have determined that the requirements of 
section 402(c) (2) (A) and (B) of the Act 
have been satisfied. 

Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
October 23, 1979. 


United States-People’s Republic of 
China Trade Relations 
Executive Order 12167. October 23, 1979 


WalIveR UNDER THE TRADE Act oF 1974 
WirH RESPECT TO THE PEOPLE’s RE- 
PUBLIC OF CHINA 
By virtue of the authority vested in me 

as President of the United States of 

America by section 402(c)(2) of the 

Trade Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-618, 

January 3, 1975; 88 Stat. 1978), which 

continues to apply to the People’s Repub- 

lic of China pursuant to section 402(d), 

and having made the report to the Con- 

gress required by section 402(c) (2), I 

waive the application of subsections (a) 

and (b) of section 402 of said Act with 

respect to the People’s Republic of China. 
Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
October 23, 1979. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
12:40 p.m., October 23, 1979] 


Low-level Radiation 


Announcement of Administration Initiatives 
To Deal With the Problem. October 23, 1979 


The President today announced a 
series of administration initiatives to deal 
with the problems of low-level ionizing 
radiation. His decisions came after a year- 
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long, interagency analysis to consider the 
need for better public information, guide- 
lines for protection of workers and citi- 
zens, research questions, potential com- 
pensation issues, and coordination of the 
Government’s programs. The analysis 
was chaired by HEW and coordinated 
by the Domestic Policy Staff (DPS) and 
the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy (OSTP). 

The President approved the establish- 
ment of a Radiation Policy Council to 
advise on broad radiation policy, coordi- 
nate Federal activities that use or control 
the use of radiation, resolve problems of 
jurisdiction, recommend legislation, en- 
sure effective liaison with States and the 
Congress, and provide a forum for public 
input. This Council will be chaired by the 
Administrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency and will include high-level 
officials from the other relevant agencies. 
It will have a 4-year sunset provision. 

The President reaffirmed the lead role 
of the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) in the issuance of guidance for 
protection from radiation. EPA will work 
closely with the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration (FDA), the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission (NRC), and other agencies. 

The President directed the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) and 
OSTP to assure, during the preparation 
of his FY 1981 budget request, a sound 
research program on the long-term health 
effects of low-level radiation. The roles of 
the HEW agencies (the National Insti- 
tutes of Health (NIH), FDA and the 
Center for Disease Control) , the Depart- 
ment of Energy, and other agencies in the 
research program will be decided through 
the cross-agency budget review. 

An Interagency Radiation Research 
Committee, chaired by the Director of 
NIH, will review the kinds of research 
needed and the quality of research in this 
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area supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In addition, a task force, already estab- 
lished to examine criteria for compensa- 
tion for civilians exposed to unusual radi- 
ation hazards, was given the additional 
assignment of assessing criteria for work- 
ers and veterans. 

These administration initiatives are ex- 
pected to improve substantially the Gov- 
ernment’s programs to protect the Amer- 
ican people from unnecessary radiation 
exposure from medical, occupational, and 
environmental sources and to enhance 
public understanding of radiation and 
radiation protection. 


Equal Rights Amendment 


Remarks at a Reception for Supporters of 
the Amendment. October 23, 1979 


Rosalynn helped me write my speech 
this afternoon. [Laughter] She said she 
was going to introduce me and then made 
my speech for me. [Laughter] 

I think all of you can look at the 
women behind me on the stage and see 
that the broadest possible support exists 
for ERA, not only in a peripheral or super- 
ficial way but in the deepest possible way. 

Lady Bird Johnson, I think, personifies 
the finest in political service and the en- 
hancement of the beauty of our lives in 
every possible manner in our country. 

Lynda Robb, a politician in her own 
right, a strong ally of her husband, a force- 
ful leader in her own life, daughter of a 
great President, understands the sensitivi- 
ties of America and also the needs of our 
country, helping to give me advice as 
chairman of our advisory committee on 
women’s affairs. 

Liz Carpenter, a real tough in-fighter. 
[Laughter] Ellie Peterson, who pointed out 
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to me that the Republican Party had ERA 
on their platform 4 years before the Demo- 
crats. [Laughter] But this is not a partisan 
issue. And I would like to remind this 
group, as Lynda Bird Robb reminded me 
this afternoon, that I am the seventh con- 
secutive President who has endorsed the 
ratification and the passage of the equal 
rights amendment. This is not a transient 
thing. It is a permanent, deep commit- 
ment of many people, including all of you, 
and a deep need for our country. 

This afternoon, I met with my advisory 
committee. They had spent all day analyz- 
ing 10 States where we have a good oppor- 
tunity to get the remaining needed States 
to ratify the equal rights amendment. 
And we made a very important decision, 
which Rosalynn has already mentioned, 
and that is that in 1980 we are going to 
ratify the equal rights amendment to the 
United States Constitution. 

This is a human rights issue. As I’ve 
told many of you before, some of you be- 
fore, the first conversation I had with the 
Ambassador from the Soviet Union, just 
a get-acquainted session which lasted 
about an hour, we had a good exchange 
of ideas and views, and finally we began 
to talk about basic human rights, because 
I had made such an issue of the human 
rights issue itself in my inaugural address 
and in my campaign. And his response, 
which took me aback somewhat, “You 
don’t even have equal rights for women in 
the United States.” Ambassador Dobrynin 
told me that. It’s not the only time he’s 
ever mentioned it. [Laughter] 

And I believe that this is, to a major 
degree, an indictment of our country. This 
is not an athletic contest to see whether 
or not the equal rights amendment is rati- 
fied. There were those who said a few 
months ago that the extension of the time 
available to ratify equal rights was not fair, 
there was a violation of some dreamed 
up, unwritten rule. 
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I don’t believe Americans felt that way 
in the 1860’s when slavery was a major 
issue in our country. I don’t believe any 
reasonable person said, 7 years after our 
Nation was founded, “Since we still have 
slavery after 7 years, let’s never change it.” 
And when Susan B. Anthony was seeking 
the right of women to vote, I don’t think 
she said, “Since the 7-year deadline passed 
and women still don’t have the right to 
vote, let’s not bring up the issue.” And 
when Rosa Parks and Martin Luther 
King, Jr., began to move for equal rights 
in our country without respect to race, 
they didn’t give up after 7 years of edu- 
cating the American public about the 
needs to eliminate the intense and debil- 
itating racial stigma not just on blacks but 
on all of us, because there had been legal 
discrimination still not removed com- 
pletely from the consciousness of America. 

And I believe that 7 years has passed. 
We've got an extension now, and there’s 
the same identical issue; that is, human 
rights, applicable to seeking equal rights 
for women. I’m determined to succeed. 
We've been waiting long enough for it. 
1980 has got to be the year. 

We have this afternoon gone through 
a list of 10 States where equal rights can 
be ratified by State legislatures in 1980. 
I think we must go all out to prevail in 
these difficult tests of strength. 

On the one side: the general populus, 
a heavy majority of Americans, a heavy 
majority of Governors, seven Presidents 
in a row—both parties, a heavy majority 
in the Congress, people who know what’s 
right and who believe in fairness—dedi- 
cated to the ratification of ERA; on the 
other side: a minority representing no 
party, not representing a majority of any 
elected group of people, but basing their 
stand on intense feelings which they ex- 
emplify in every contest, and benefiting 
from inertia, benefiting from delay, bene- 
fiting from confusion, benefiting from 
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rumor, benefiting, quite often, from polit- 
ical timidity, benefiting, however, from a 
tight, close-knit well-organized, dedicated 
opposition force. 

The only way to deal with that kind 
of opposition is to have a tight, well-knit, 
well-organized force to present the facts 
to the American people and to analyze, 
State-by-State, where are the crucial 
votes? How can we approach the Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate in these 10 
States or perhaps a few more? And what 
can we do to let the people in those States 
involved know the facts about the equal 
rights amendment? 

We've got to assess the problem. We’ve 
got to divide up the responsibility. We’ve 
got to organize our own forces effectively. 
We've got to share information. We’ve 
got to put aside the inclination that we 
all have to find a scapegoat on which to 
blame a temporary setback. We’ve got to 
honor the capabilities of one another. 
We've got to share information about 
progress, and we need never to be de- 
terred. Our course is a proper one; our 
cause is right. And I predict that next 
year we will win. I’m determined to do 
so if you'll help me. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 6:51 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 

In his remarks, the President referred to 


Liz Carpenter and Ellie Peterson, honorary 
cochairs and founders of ERAmerica. 


International Human Rights 
Award 
Remarks Upon Accepting the Award from the 
Synagogue Council of America. 
October 24, 1979 

First of all, I hope that before all of you 
leave you'll stop by, and if Ed Sanders * 


*Senior Adviser to the 
Secretary of State. 


President and the 
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will place the acrostic here, I would like 
for you to know how beautiful it is. And 
the shofar is symbolically extremely im- 
portant to me, because there’s no doubt 
that the rest of the world needs to be 
awakened from its slumber about the im- 
portance of the preservation of human 
rights. 

This is an honor for me for several 
reasons—not a personal honor, but an 
honor to the office I hold and the princi- 
ples which I espouse as the leader of this 
country. The fact that the reformed, con- 
servative, and orthodox Jews of our Na- 
tion, in complete harmony with one an- 
other, have decided to give me this award 
is extremely significant in itself. I know 
you represent, under the aegis of worship- 
ing the same God, differences of views, 
but I think the exemplification which you 
bring to this ceremony is that the commit- 
ment to human rights transcends differ- 
ences among American people. 

I campaigned for this office for 2 years 
or more, and everywhere I went, with 
every opportunity I had, I promised that 
if I was President that I would emphasize, 
to the highest degree of my ability, our 
Nation’s commitment to human rights. 
It’s one reason that I was elected. When 
I made my acceptance speech at the 
Democratic Convention, when I made my 
inaugural speech, human rights was a 
focal point for my basic summary of this 
Nation’s foreign policy. 

Human rights takes on a broad range 
of meanings. And we’ve had some notable 
successes in the last 22 to 3 years: Prison 
doors have opened to release literally tens 
of thousands of those who’ve been incar- 
cerated for years, even decades. We've 
seen a massive shift in countries around 
the world and particularly, I think, in this 
hemisphere toward giving people the basic 
human right of shaping their own future, 
of choosing their own leaders, of modify- 
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ing and establishing the policies of their 
own government. 

We've espoused the cause of human 
rights in trying to honor the desire of 
people to be free, to leave the Soviet 
Union, to escape persecution, to reunite 
families, to be able to speak without fear 
of restraint or punishment. 

Increasingly we’ve extended the help- 
ing hand of a highly blessed nation to 
those who suffer. We’ve taken a leader- 
ship role in helping the refugees from 
Southeast Asia—and later on today, I'll 
be making another major announcement 
and commitment of our country to alle- 
viate the hunger, which is preying so 
heavily on my own heart and mind, on 
yours, and on the hearts and minds of 
people throughout this country. 

It has not always been easy, even in this 
country, to maintain a strong commitment 
to human rights. As Pat Derian, sitting on 
the front row, responsible for this position 
in the State Department, so well knows, 
there are always delegations who come to 
me or to her or to Secretary Vance and 
say, “This particular dictator has been a 
valuable ally of ours, and when the 
United States makes a critical remark 
about political prisoners who are being re- 
strained or in jail or punished or executed, 
it tends to shake our relationship with that 
country.” We’ve had to withstand those 
kinds of pressures, and I believe that in 
many instances we’ve been successful in 
that effort. 

Leaders of the business community— 
I’m sure none of you here—have sent dele- 
gations to me with a very forceful politi- 
cal presentation: “How can we possibly 
disturb our possible sales abroad or our 
profits abroad by making statements about 
apartheid or about some other depriva- 
tion of human rights?” I hope that our 
Nation will always stand resolved. And 
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I’m encouraged by your recognition that 
I, as President, have accurately repre- 
sented what our Nation is, what we hope 
to be in the future, and what we expect 
and demand, as a matter of fact, from na- 
tions all over the world. 

This has not required any courage on 
my part, although there have been some 
obstacles to overcome, which I’ve just de- 
scribed, because I know that I have the 
overwhelming support of the American 
people for our human rights policy. I hope 
that in the future it will never be weak- 
ened, but further strengthened. And I 
believe that it is accurate to say that there 
are very few, if any, national leaders 
around the world who are not reminded 
constantly now, because of the American 
position, that deprivation of human rights 
not only hurts them in their own country 
but helps to tear down the esteem and re- 
spect and influence and the well-being of 
their country vis-a-vis the other nations 
of the world. 

It’s a constant subject for discussion and 
attention no matter how the government 
might be, how totalitarian in its orienta- 
tion or composition, or how callous they 
have been in the past toward basic hu- 
man rights. In spite of the fact that it’s a 
little bit difficult for us in our free Nation, 
under a democratic government with 
strong public support, we ought to recog- 
nize how extremely difficult it is, how 
extremely dangerous it is, how much cour- 
age is required from those who live under 
constant oppression to demand, in some- 
times a weak and faltering voice, their 
basic human rights. And I believe that 
they will be strengthened because of the 
result of this ceremony. 

I accept this with gratitude not because 
of any accomplishment of my own or cour- 
age on my part, because that’s not appli- 
cable here, but because you have recog- 
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nized that the President of the United 
States ought always to withstand any pres- 
sure that contravenes the furtherance of 
our basic commitments, our basic beliefs, 
our basic principles, our basic obligation 
to our fellow human beings, our basic obli- 
gation to the God we worship. 

Thank you very much for honoring me 
in this way. I’m deeply proud to be with 
you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:01 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 

The President was presented with a citation 
in the form of an acrostic spelling out his name 
and a shofar, a ram’s-horn trumpet, symboliz- 
ing the President’s leadership in advancing the 
cause of human rights. 


Kampuchea 


Remarks Announcing Additional Relief 
Efforts. October 24, 1979 


Thirty [37] * years ago a holocaust began 
which was to take the lives of more than 6 
million human beings. The world stood by 
silently in a moral lapse—whose enormity 
still numbs the human mind. 

We now face, once again, the threat of 
avoidable death and avoidable suffering 
for literally millions of people, and this 
time we must act swiftly to save the men, 
women, and children, 
brothers and sisters in God’s family. 

Five days ago, the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross and the United 
Nations Children’s Fund appealed jointly 
for $111 million in aid to help the millions 
of Kampucheans, formerly known as 
Cambodians, who are facing death from 
starvation during the next 6 months. We 
must respond to this appeal, and we must 
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also help the related need for food and 
medicine and shelter for refugees who are 
fleeing from Kampuchea to Thailand. 

Here is what we must do, and this is 
what we will do: First, as to the Red 
Cross and United Nations joint appeal, 
I’m today directing that $3 million in ex- 
isting refugee aid funds be made available 
immediately to UNICEF and to the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, in 
addition to the $2 million that I ordered 
transferred last week. 

I’m urgently asking the Congress to 
enact a supplemental Food for Peace ap- 
propriation that will make available $20 
million in commodities for use in Kam- 
puchea, subject only to assurances that it 
will reach its destination, that is, the hu- 
man beings who are suffering. This is in 
addition to the $5 million in food that I 
pledged for this purpose last week. 

Today I’m also directing that $9 mil- 
lion in U.S. refugee assistance funds go 
to meet about one-third of the total cost 
of Thailand’s program to help starving 
refugees who are entering Thailand from 
Kampuchea. I commend the Thai 
Government on its decision to admit more 
refugees. They have already received tens 
of thousands of them. 

Third, P’'ve told Chairman Zablocki in 
the House and cosponsors that the admin- 
istration supports their proposal to author- 
ize $30 million for the next phase of relief 
in Kampuchea. This would enable us, as 
a total, to raise our contributions to the 
continuing program for the alleviation of 
suffering in Kampuchea as high as $70 
million. 

The dimensions of the Kampuchean 
tragedy are immense, and more aid will 
almost certainly be needed. And I’m also 
asking my Commission on World Hunger, 
headed by Sol Linowitz, to recommend 
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to me the next steps that we must take to 
meet worldwide hunger needs. 

I’m certain that the American people, 
in addition to their Government, will want 
to be part of this urgent humanitarian 
effort. It’s absolutely too important to be 
left to Government alone. 

Standing behind me on the platform are 
representatives of religious and other 
groups who have already pledged to help 
in this effort, who’ve called on me to do 
what I’m announcing now, and who, I 
believe, sincerely said that they would 
match the Government effort. 

Several voluntary agencies have been 
working all along to meet the needs of in- 
creasing numbers of refugees, and I call 
upon all Americans to support this work. 
I ask specifically that every Saturday and 
Sunday in the month of November, up 
until Thanksgiving, be set aside as days for 
Americans in their synagogues and 
churches and otherwise, to give gener- 
ously to help alleviate this suffering. I’m 
confident that Americans’ responses will 
be matched abroad. 

Many governments and international 
voluntary agencies are already coming 
forward with their pledges. The human 
family, those of us who have been blessed 
so highly with food and a relative absence 
of suffering must not be found wanting in 
our response to alleviate this almost un- 
precedented mass human suffering. If a 
tragedy of genocidal proportions is to be 
avoided in Kampuchea, we must all help, 
both nations and governments and indi- 
viduals alike. 

I would now like to call on Father 
Theodore Hesburgh, who was the spokes- 
man for the group representing private 
entities, churches, synagogues, and others, 
to say a few words to you, and he and 
others in this room from government and 
from the private sector will be glad to 
answer your questions about this humani- 
tarian effort. 
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Father Hesburgh. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:40 p.m. to re- 
porters assembled in the Briefing Room at the 
White House. 


Prior to the President’s remarks, he met with 
religious leaders and representatives of various 
humanitarian organizations to discuss the situ- 
ation in Kampuchea. Following the President’s 
remarks, Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, Chair- 
man of the Select Commission on Immigration 
and Refugee Policy and chairman of the board, 
Overseas Development Corporation, and Am- 
bassador Henry D. Owens, Special Representa- 
tive of the President for International Eco- 
nomic Summits, answered reporters’ questions. 


President’s Commission for a 
National Agenda for the Eighties 


Announcement on the Establishment of the 
Commission. October 24, 1979 


The President signed an Executive or- 
der today establishing an independent, 
nonpartisan forum to recommend a Na- 
tional Agenda for the Eighties. 

The Presidential Commission is a di- 
rect outgrowth of the President’s extensive 
discussions at Camp David this summer, 
when he determined to organize a longer 
term review of issues of primary priority 
to the country and developments that will 
shape them in the decade ahead. 

President William McGill of Columbia 
University was designated Chairman of 
the Commission and announced that the 
group would begin immediately its orga- 
nization planning to launch its work. 

Within the framework of its broad 
mandate, the Commission will identify the 
specific issues appropriate for examination 
and designate panels for indepth review 
and discussion of these subjects. Con- 
sultative groups from the Congress and 
from State and local officials will be 
asked to exchange ideas regularly with 
the Commission. 

Both in the makeup of the Commission 
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itself and through its inputs from various 
organizations, the Commission is expected 
to have access to the broadest possible 
spectrum of our national views and think- 
ing. The Commission will be composed 
initially of 50 private citizens appointed 
by the President. As the Commission de- 
fines and organizes its work, the President 
will select, at the request of the Com- 
mission, up to an additional 50 members. 
A partial initial list of Commission mem- 
bers was announced today. 

To ensure the nonpartisan nature of 
the deliberations, the President has des- 
ignated that the Commission present its 
report to the President and to the Con- 
gress by December 31, 1980. 

The President’s Executive order 
pledged the cooperation of all Federal 
agencies in the furthering of the Commis- 
sion’s work. 

The principal White House liaison for 
the Commission will be through Hedley 
Donovan, who became a senior Presi- 
dential adviser following his retirement 
as editor-in-chief of Time Inc. publica- 
tions. Mr. Donovan worked closely with 
the President in structuring the Commis- 
sion which was formally brought into 
being with today’s Executive order. 

The Office of Management and Budg- 
et will assume the responsibility for over- 
seeing the Secretariat and providing 
support for the Commission’s work. 


President’s Commission for a 
National Agenda for the Eighties 
Executive Order 12168. October 24, 1979 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and by the Statutes 
of the United States of America, includ- 
ing the Federal Advisory Committee Act, 
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5 U.S.C. App. I, and 3 U.S.C. 301, in 
order to establish an independent forum 
to recommend for this Nation an Agenda 
for the Eighties and to recommend ap- 
proaches for dealing with the major issues 
which will confront the American people 
during that decade, it is ordered: 


1-1. Establishment and Structure 


1-101. There is hereby established the 
President’s Commission for a National 
Agenda for the Eighties. 

1-102. The Commission shall be com- 
posed initially of fifty members appointed 
by the President from among private 
citizens of the United States. Upon the 
request of the Commission, the President 
shall select and appoint no more than fifty 
additional members. 

1-103. The President shall designate 
the Chairperson of the Commission. The 
Chairperson, following consultations with 
Commission members, shall designate no 
more than fifteen members of the Com- 
mission to constitute an Executive 
Committee. 

1-104. The members of the Commis- 
sion shall not receive compensation for 
their service on the Commission, but may 
receive travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence. 

1-2. Functions and Reports 

1-201. Under the direction of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the Commission shall 
identify and examine the most critical 
public policy challenges of the 1980's. It 
shall examine issues related to the capac- 
ity for effective Federal governance, the 
role of private institutions in meeting pub- 
lic needs, and underlying social and eco- 
nomic trends, as these issues bear on our 
public policy challenges in the 1980's. 
Areas to be reviewed by the Commission 
shall include: 

(a) underlying trends or developments 
within our society, such as the changing 
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structure of our economy, the persistence 
of inflationary forces, demands on our 
natural environment, and demographic 
shifts within our population that will 
shape public choices in the 1980's; 

(b) opportunities to enhance social 
justice and economic well-being for all 
our people in the 1980's; 

(c) the role of private institutions, in- 
cluding the non-profit and voluntary 
sectors, in meeting basic human needs 
and aspirations in the future; 

(d) defining the role of the public sec- 
tor, and financing its responsibilities in 
the 1980's; 

(e) impediments to building policy 
consensus, both within government—the 
Executive branch, Congress, State and 
local government—and within the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

Within this framework, the Commis- 
sion shall identify the specific issues ap- 
propriate for examination. 

1-202. The Chairperson of the Com- 
mission shall organize the Commission to 
study and make recommendations on ma- 
jor subject matter areas. This shall in- 
clude the authority to appoint study 
panels and their chairpersons. 

1-203. The Executive Committee shall 
coordinate the work and act on behalf of 
the Commission as necessary. 

1-204. The Commission shall make 
every feasible effort to ensure citizen par- 
ticipation in the development of its 
Agenda and recommendations. The Com- 
mission, in preparing its recommenda- 
tions, shall also consult with the Congress 
and with State and local officials. 

1-205. The Commission shall prepare 
a final report setting forth its recommen- 
dations for addressing its Agenda for the 
Eighties and shall present the report to 
the President and to the Congress by De- 
cember 31, 1980. 

1-206. The Commission shall terminate 
on February 15, 1981. 
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1-3. Staff and Support 


1-301. The Chairperson of the Com- 
mission shall appoint an Executive Direc- 
tor of the Commission. 

1-302. To the extent permitted by law, 
Executive Agencies shall provide funds, 
facilities, support, services and assistance 
for the Commission and its subgroups, 
and such information and advice as the 
Commission may request. 

1-303. Notwithstanding Executive Or- 
der 12024, the functions of the President 
under the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act (5 U.S.C. App. I), except that of 
reporting annually to Congress, shall be 
performed by the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget with regard 
to the Commission and its subgroups. The 
Director is authorized to further delegate 
these responsibilities. 

Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
October 24, 1979. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:08 p.m., October 25, 1979] 


John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts 


Appointment of Three Members of the 
Advisory Committee on the Arts. 
October 24, 1979 


The President today announced the 
appointment of three persons as mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee on the 
Arts (John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts). They are: 


Ratpu Hornsiowenr III, a Washington, D.C., 
attorney who has studied voice and has sung 
with the Washington Opera; 

G. JosepH Murnett1, a Washington, D.C., 
attorney and former member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board; 

Ann K. Reacan, of Billings, Mont., a Montana 
State senator and junior high school 
teacher. 
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Friends of Carter/Mondale 


Remarks at a Fundraising Dinner., 


October 24, 1979 


The only thing I like better than 4 more 
years is 5 more years. [Laughter] 

First of all, I want to thank Fritz Mon- 
dale for that introduction and for being 
the finest Vice President, perhaps, that 
ever served this country. 

His office is right near mine. There is 
no meeting which I attend or have ever 
attended from which he was excluded. 
He’s involved in the most sensitive areas of 
our Nation’s life, in every aspect of our 
Nation’s life. He’s a full partner of mine 
in every sense of the word. And there is 
nothing that has been described here to- 
night, very generously by those who’ve 
spoken before supper, that I could possibly 
have done without Fritz Mondale. I don’t 
talk of him very seriously, but I want to 
say that. 

Because of his superb leadership and 
help, I think I should make a direct state- 
ment about my own plans concerning him 
for the future. Fritz, let me put it this way: 
I expect you to run for reelection. I expect 
you to be renominated, and if so, I intend 
to support you. [Laughter] The difference 
between this commitment and those you 
may have heard before is that I really 
mean it. [Laughter] 

And as you pointed out a little earlier, 
it is really good to have Bob Strauss on 
my side this time—and before the conven- 
tion, even. [Laughter] 

In the next few weeks, I will make a 
statement of my own concerning 1980. 
Tonight I won’t say exactly what that 
statement will be, but I can say this: For 
all those of you who are my friends, you 
will not be disappointed. [Laughter] Be- 
cause of a deep sense of propriety, that’s 
all I can say. 

Well, as a matter of fact, I can say a 
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couple more things. I asked my Mama. 
[Laughter] For those of you who are wait- 
ing with bated breath, she said okay. 
[Laughter] Rosalynn said she would be 
willing to live in the White House for 4 
more years. [Laughter] And we have 
already dropped these hints around a few 
places in the country, recently in Florida— 
[(laughter|—and so far, as is proven by this 
group tonight, the hints have been very 
well received. 

I want to speak to you seriously for a 
few minutes, and I'll try not to repeat 
what’s already been said. I want to say a 
little about myself. 

Where I come from, going on two cen- 
turies now, Democrats have believed in 
seniority. We’ve developed in Georgia 
and in many States of the South, as you 
well know, a tradition that once you’re 
elected, you get reelected. [Laughter] I in- 
herited this habit. There’s no way I can 
break it—{laughter|—and I’m certainly 
not going to start next year. 

But I don’t want to talk about just one 
person’s victory or even the team’s victory. 
I’m here to talk about a Democratic vic- 
tory, a victory that we Democrats 
throughout the Nation deserve and we are 
going to win in 1980. And I want to talk 
to you about our party as seriously as I 
know how—what it has been, what it 
means to me, what it means to you, what 
it means to our country. 

First of all, Fritz Mondale and I are 
Democrats. We are loyal Democrats. We 
are lifetime Democrats. Neither of us have 
ever in our lives voted for anything ex- 
cept Democrats. In 1980 [1976]* when 
there was a Republican incumbent in the 
White House, we ran for President and 
won. This has been a very enlightening 
and a very inspiring and a very gratifying 
22 to 3 years. And since we’ve been in 
the White House, in every action that we 
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have taken and every word that we have 
spoken, we’ve tried to live up to the high- 
est possible principles and ideals of a 
Democratic Party, as described by Fritz a 
few minutes ago. 

Democrats are not afraid of govern- 
ment, because we know government can 
work. Government can be responsive to 
the people’s needs without interfering in 
an unnecessary way in people’s lives. 
Government can help all people, all 
Americans, with particular attention to 
those who need government’s help most. 
Government can inspire people to be bet- 
ter. Government can probe for weaknesses 
in a system that’s already good and make 
that system better. Government can raise 
a banner of ideals, commitments, princi- 
ples. Government can help to paint a pic- 
ture of a beautiful dream and then inspire 
the people to work together to realize 
those dreams. Government can create jobs 
and expand economic opportunities. 
Government can lead the country toward 
peace and prosperity. 

So, in times of great challenge and great 
crisis and great danger to our country, our 
people have wisely and historically turned 
to the Democratic Party for leadership of 
their government. Democrats believe in 
sharing that authority, that responsibility, 
and that power with the people. Demo- 
crats who are worthy of our party’s name 
don’t forget who put us in office. 

Democrats are not afraid to face a diffi- 
cult challenge, and that’s where Fritz and 
I have been, along with many of you, the 
last 3 years—in the thick of our Nation’s 
most serious challenges, almost all of 
which we inherited. We have never 
ducked; we have never hidden. We’ve 
fought the hard battles; we’ve stayed in 
the arena where, at times, political blood 
has been shed. 

I do not want to read you a list of our 
accomplishments. The real achievement 
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of the last 33 months, in my opinion, has 
been something quite fundamental. It’s 
the renewal of a tradition, a tradition of 
service that has been reestablished now in 
our Nation in government after 8 years 
of Republican rule. I don’t think I need 
remind anyone here about the history of 
those 8 years—a time of bloodshed and 
failure, a time of embarrassment for our 
country, a time of division and discourage- 
ment, a time of despair and alienation. 

I think that the tradition which we 
cherish is now perhaps more alive in the 
hearts and minds of all Americans than 
any time in history, at least about which 
I know. I'd like to look at—just a few 
minutes—at that tradition. 

I believe in hard work; Democrats 
believe in hard work. I and other Demo- 
crats believe that Americans have a right 
to a job, to support oneself in dignity and 
with self-respect. Working together during 
this last 33 months, we have realized that 
expectation; we’ve lived up to that tradi- 
tion ; we’ve helped Americans realize those 
hopes. 

Despite the economic problems and dis- 
couragements that we inherited, we live 
in a country today with the highest level 
of employment and the highest percent- 
age of its work force employed than any 
time in history. And that’s a record of 
which Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman and John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy and Lyndon Baines Johnson 
would all have been proud. It is a record 
that every one of us here can share, be- 
cause we did it together. 

And I particularly want to recognize 
the Democratic Congress. I’m waiting for 
the end of this term and the beginning of 
the campaign year, when the American 
people and the news media, for a change, 
will accurately assess what we have pro- 
posed, what we’ve fought for, and what 
we have achieved. And I believe that there 
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has never been a list of more controversial 
and difficult proposals made to the Con- 
gress than have been made ‘this last 3 
years. And I believe that the record will 
show at the end of this term that even 
during those halcyon days when Lyndon 
Johnson, after a time of tragedy, became 
President, that there will not have been a 
better record of White House and Capitol 
Hill cooperation and achievement for the 
American people than we have seen dur- 
ing this first 3 years of my term. 

There’s something else we’ve been 
working on. It’s been mentioned twice to- 
night already, but I want to make it clear, 
because I happen to be the President and 
I want the words to come from me. For 
the first time in 40 years, I’m a President 
that has seen our Nation completely at 
peace, not a single loss of life, and I thank 
God for that. And I hope I can leave this 
office, which you’ve given to me, with that 
record still intact. 

It is not an accident. I don’t take credit 
for it myself. The American people are 
deeply committed to peace, but along with 
that, there has to be peace not just for 
Americans. We’ve used our strength and 
our influence, our national will, our polit- 
ical courage not only to avoid war for 
ourselves but to pursue fundamental hu- 
man principles for ourselves, yes, and also 
for others. 

Today, after long years of bloody and 
bitter warfare, Israel and Egypt are at 
peace. They are working together because 
of the United States. Who would have 
believed this possible 3 years ago? You 
cannot imagine—or perhaps you can— 
what a thrill goes through my soul when 
I see on television Anwar Sadat steaming 
into the harbor at Haifa in an Egyptian 
ship, escorted by Israeli ships and planes, 
American warships standing at a proper 
distance offshore, and tens of thousands 
of men, women, and children on the 
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streets to welcome their former enemy 
with open arms and open hearts and a 
pledge of friendship, which is so valuable 
now to them both. 

And I believe this period in the search 
for a permanent peace in the Middle 
East—it’s good not to intrude ourselves 
in an unwarranted fashion, but to let the 
Israeli leaders and to let the Egyptian 
leaders get to know each other and feel 
the responsibility on their own shoulders, 
which they do. 

And I really enjoy getting a telephone 
call from Anwar Sadat after Begin leaves 
Egypt, and he says, “Mr. President, we got 
along just fine. You know that Prime 
Minister has really changed.” It’s the 
greatest feeling. 

And I think here in our own hemi- 
sphere, we’ve enhanced the spirit of mu- 
tual respect and national dignity by im- 
plementing the Panama Canal treaties. 
This was my life’s most difficult political 
effort, with absolutely no immediate polit- 
ical benefit, and there’s not a single 
United States Senator who voted for the 
Panama Canal treaties who could possi- 
bly have expected accolades or one extra 
vote because of that courageous action. 
And I’ve never witnessed in my own life- 
time a demonstration of greater political 
courage than the U.S. Senate showed in 
the ratification of the Panama Canal trea- 
ties and the House recent action in im- 
plementing legislation. 

It made me proud, because it was a 
right thing to do, it was a decent thing to 
do, it was a fair thing to do. And it wasn’t 
entirely an unselfish gesture, because I say 
flatly to you that the United States will 
reap rich dividends from this action in the 
years ahead. We’re already doing it. These 
treaties were, indeed, worthy of the Dem- 
ocratic Party and all it stands for. We 
really honored the Democratic Party’s fin- 
est principles. 
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In Africa, for the first time in the his- 
tory of our Nation, after 200 years the 
United States stands boldly and clearly on 
the side of justice for majority rule, for 
democracy, for the end of apartheid. 
There’s absolutely no equivocation about 
where we stand. We don’t talk out of both 
sides of our mouths. We can be proud of 
this; we can be proud of this together. 

As has been mentioned several times 
throughout the world, we are now known 
as the champion of human rights. This is 
good for others, and it’s also good for us. 
In our battle for basic human rights, we 
will never yield, and you can depend on 
that. 

And I might add that we’ve not 
achieved full human rights here at home. 
It took us a long time to abolish slavery 
in this country. It took us even longer to 
find the generosity in our political system 
to let women have the right to vote. I 
think it’s time to give women equal rights 
by ratifying the equal rights amendment, 
and I hope you'll all help me with that. 

We can be proud, too, of the great 
struggle for SALT II, which will control 
nuclear weapons, it will enhance our Na- 
tion’s security, it will contribute to world 
peace. It took 7 years to negotiate it. This 
is a goal: nuclear weapons control, strong 
national security, world peace. It’s obvi- 
ously in the tradition of the Democratic 
Party. 

And I want to make another thing 
clear. I’m a Navy man, come from Geor- 
gia, and I am for a strong defense. My 
position is clear, and I don’t want to make 
any apology for it. And there may be those 
who say, “I wish you weren’t so strongly 
for a powerful nation, militarily.” I’m just 
going to take one aside to comment on 
why. We only spend about 5 percent of 
our gross national product for defense. In 
the past we spent much more than that. 
We do it more efficiently now, more effec- 
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tively, better coordinated, better spirit. 
The Soviets spend 13 percent, 14, maybe 
15 percent of their gross national product 
on defense. 

We have been at peace. We’ve men- 
tioned that several times. The only reason 
that we are at peace is because we have a 
strong Nation. We are not talking about 
very destructive weapons. They cause me 
more concern than anybody in this 
room—the MX missile, Trident subma- 
rines, Trident missiles, cruise missiles. The 
best investment that we can make is in a 
weapon which will never be fired in anger, 
and the best investment we can make is 
in a soldier who will never die in battle. 
And I think so long as our potential ad- 
versaries know that we are strong militar- 
ily and that we have the courage and the 
will and the unity to defend ourselves if 
attacked, our Nation will stay at peace, 
and that’s the only way we can realize all 
the other aspirations which are so dear 
to our people. 

This is a position that the Democratic 
Party has maintained, and that inherited 
tradition is extremely important to me 
and to you. The true strength of the party 
over the years has been its unequaled ca- 
pacity to lead this Nation in times of 
change. As President Kennedy said—I 
used this same quote in Boston, Satur- 
day—‘“Change is the law of life and those 
who look on it to the past or the present 
are certain to miss the future.” 

These past 3 years, without timidity, 
we have plunged head on into the future 
with courage, with conviction, with confi- 
dence. And today we’re engaged, as you 
know, in a massive, unprecedented enter- 
prise to free our Nation from a very dan- 
gerous overdependence on foreign oil. It’s 
the most ambitious peacetime undertak- 
ing in our history, as ambitious as the 
Mashall plan and the space program com- 
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bined, bigger than the Interstate High- 
way System, by far. 

We'll overcome these and all the other 
challenges—which I don’t have time to 
mention—but there’s no shortcut. It’s go- 
ing to take hard work. It’s going to take 
dedication. It’s going to take unity. It’s 
going to take perseverance, and above all, 
it’s going to require us to tell the Ameri- 
can people the truth, never to mislead 
them, never to raise a false hope, never to 
lie. 





We will continue to meet our Nation’s 
needs in education, in health, in housing, 
better cities, transportation, agriculture 
with efficiency and with carefully man- 
aged programs, not with wasteful bu- 
reaucracy, not with gimmicks. 

We'll look forward in the Democratic 
Party, not backward. And we'll talk sense 
to the American people, because I believe 
they’re prepared for it, they demand it. 
And it makes it doubly sure that Fritz 
Mondale and Jimmy Carter and all those 
who work with us will minimize our mis- 
takes if, in the decisionmaking process, 
the American people, through full knowl- 
edge and open debate, have a voice in ar- 
riving at those conclusions. I trust the wis- 
dom of the American people just as much 
as I trust their innate unselfishness and 
their innate patriotism, in the finest sense 
of those words. 

We are now coming to grips with a 
10-year burden of excessive inflation on 
the American people—the fundamental 
challenge of our time. Recently, we moved 
boldly down a new road, which I believe 
will bring rich dividends, and that is to 
recruit to our side labor and business in a 
national accord. 


In the past the Government has im- 
posed upon the free enterprise system of 
our country, on the labor unions, business, 
and others, a mandate. It may have been 
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a good mandate, you may have been able 
to defend it logically, but now we’re work- 
ing in harmony. We're developing our 
plans and the way to implement those 
plans jointly. Labor has a full voice; busi- 
ness has a full voice; the Government has 
a full voice. We’re working to cure infla- 
tion as partners, for a change. There is no 
working man or woman in this country 
that can find fault with our administra- 
tion’s policy on labor. 

We’re backing up this accord and what 
I’ve just said by demonstrating needed 
Government fiscal restraint. This is not a 
time to waste money; it’s not a time to 
create excessive and unneeded bureaucra- 
cies. This is not just an ideology, but it’s 
a simple necessity of our time. 

In 1976 when I ran for President, we 
had a budget deficit of $66 billion. I’ve 
just gotten the figures on this past year— 
$262 billion. 

And the last thing I want to say is this: 
As you may have surmised, I have confi- 
dence in America. We can meet the chal- 
lenges, we can solve the problems, we can 
answer the question if we are united with 
a common purpose. 

Mine is a complicated and a difficult 
job, but I enjoy serving in the highest and 
greatest elective office in the world. And I 
deeply appreciate the support that you’ve 
given me in the past and which you’ve 
come tonight to pledge to me in the fu- 
ture. The Presidency can sometimes be a 
lonely job, but here tonight you’ve helped 
to make it a lot less lonely. 

As you well know from my fairly brief 
but, so far, fairly successful political ca- 
reer, I have never feared a political fight, 
and I can say truthfully to you that I look 
forward to 1980 with anticipation and 
confidence. And as I said many times in 
1976, when not nearly so many people lis- 
tened, if I can keep my Mama’s permis- 
sion—{laughter|—I do not intend to lose. 
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Like all the rest of you in this room, I 
believe in a strong nation and a good na- 
tion, where every person has a better op- 
portunity in life. I believe in a world 
where people can live with one another in 
peace and not war. These are not just 
dreams, but they are permanent agenda 
for all of us in the Democratic Party. And 
tonight, here among my friends, I would 
like to pledge to you as President, the 
leader of this Nation, and as the leader of 
our party that with your help, I will meet 
that responsibility, my responsibility, to 
bring this Democratic agenda to comple- 
tion. 

I’m determined to make even greater 
the greatest nation on Earth. 

Thank you very much. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 10:15 p.m. in 


the Yorktown Room of the Hyatt Regency 
Hotel. 


Prior to his remarks, the President attended 
a reception for Friends of Carter/Mondale in 
the East Room at the White House. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Remarks at an Energy Conservation Meeting. 
October 25, 1979 


When they told me that Congressman 
Eddie Patten was going to make a speech 
just 1 minute long, I decided to come and 
hear it. [Laughter] And I was not disap- 
pointed. I can’t believe it. I’m sure he’s 
going to finish his speech after I’m gone. 
[Laughter] 

I know all of you weren’t here when I 
arrived at the airport and came down 
through this beautiful community, and I 
wish you could have seen the tremendous 
friendly reception that I got. 

I remember the turning point in Bren- 
dan Byrne’s campaign. He told me when 
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they waved at him with all five fingers he 
knew he had it made. [Laughter] That’s 
an actual quote from Brendan. [Laughter] 
I think he used it all over New Jersey, 
and I can’t think of a more vivid descrip- 
tion of a turning point in a political cam- 
paign than that one. 

I’m here to talk to you about a very 
serious matter. And you have distin- 
guished leaders on the platform with me 
who are an integral part of the process of 
protecting the interests of our people in- 
dividually and collectively and also re- 
pairing a very serious threat to the very 
security of our country. 

We import now about half of all the oil 
we use—8!f, million barrels a day; next 
year, $70 billion worth. And along with 
oil we import inflation and unemploy- 
ment. Our inflation rate right now would 
be 4 percentage points lower if you didn’t 
have to count energy. And if you just take 
that one factor out—energy—the inflation 
rate in ’79 would be no higher than it 
was in ’78, no higher than it was in ’77. 
You see what a tremendous impact this 
has had on our country, and it’s getting 
worse, not better, provided we don’t act. 

The best way to cut imports is not to 
drill for more oil or to burn more coal or 
even to use more advanced synthetic fuels. 
The best way to cut our imports is to save, 
to stop wasting, to conserve energy. And 
that’s why we’re here this afternoon—to 
talk about a special way to save energy. 

There are many ways. And ! hope that 
every family represented here, before you 
go to bed tonight, will get your family to- 
gether, from little children 5 years old all 
the way up to grandparents or even great 
grandparents and say, “How can we in 
our own lives and using our own influence 
in our homes, to and from jobs, on the job, 
cut down on the waste of energy, save 
energy?” 
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Our country is doing a fairly good job 
so far. We’ve got a long way to go. Half 
the oil that we use in this country is not 
only imported but half of it is used in 
transportation. And obviously the biggest 
potential saving in oil is in transportation. 

I got word, after I took off in Air Force 
One, today that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has passed the windfall profits 
tax—much lower tax on the unearned 
profits of the oil companies than I 
had wanted or anticipated. And I hope 
that with Bill Bradley’s good work and 
others—Pete Williams—that on the floor 
of the Senate we can restore to the Amer- 
ican people what has been lost so far in 
the Senate Finance Committee in taxing 
these profits which the oil companies have 
not earned. These taxes will be used for 
several reasons: One is to help the poor 
families of our Nation pay the rapidly in- 
creasing cost of energy. Another one is to 
improve the quality of transportation, 
public transportation. 

And over the next 10 years, we’ve set 
aside $3! billion for research and devel- 
opment to make sure that we have more 
efficient transportation vehicles. We can 
save about 75,000 barrels a day for every 
mile per gallon that we cut off the gas- 
burning automobiles. There’s a tremen- 
dous savings there. 

But I want to talk this afternoon, just 
for a few minutes, about ridesharing— 
ridesharing. It’s not anything complicated, 
it’s carpools, vanpools, subscription buses, 
public transit, and so forth. This saves 
fuel. It preserves our environment. It 
maintains personal mobility, and it helps 
the income and the standard of living of 
families simply because they stop wasting 
the money that they earn. 

Over 50 million Americans every day 
commute to and from work in an auto- 
mobile by themselves—one passenger. 
And if you doubt what I say, the next time 
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you take a trip—I’m sure your car will be 
full—{laughter|—just look at the cars you 
meet. This is a tremendous waste, 150 
million unoccupied spaces for American 
riders every day—we’ve only got 220 mil- 
lion people in our country—and that’s 
just the cars going to and from work. 

These spaces, if filled, would be just as 
valuable as drilling a new well to find 
more oil. So far, about 20 percent of all 
the commuters share a ride or ride on 
public transportation, about 20 percent. 
If we could just change that 1 percent— 
and I have no doubt that we can, with the 
help of people like Brendan Byrne and 
Tom Bradley—1 percent change in that 
percentage would save about 175 million 
gallons of gas per year—175 million. And 
that would take care of all the transporta- 
tion in automobiles of New Jersey for 18 
days. 

And as you can well figure out, if one 
car is filled and the ride costs are shared, 
then a person can travel a whole week and 
tap the family budget for the same thing 
that it costs per day if one travels alone. 

You’ve already begun some initiatives 
in New Jersey that are important. Gover- 
nor Byrne has spoken out forcefully for 
vanpooling and carsharing. Local govern- 
ments have already taken action. And 
Prudential Insurance Company, for in- 
stance, has one of the best carsharing pro- 
grams in the whole Nation. Twenty-three 
hundred people commute to work each 
day in 208 vans, under the aegis of Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, in the New- 
ark area; Johnson and Johnson has 
helped; AT&T has helped; Nabisco has 
helped; Allied Chemical has helped, and 
others. 

This is a difficult thing to do without 
some high degree of coordination and help 
from local governments, from the State 
and the Federal governments. In the past, 
we've really had more obstacles to ride- 
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sharing than we’ve had assistance or help 
for ridesharing programs. And I have 
started an initiative, encouraged by people 
like Brendan Byrne and Tom Bradley, to 
do more at the Federal level. We hope that 
if we can be successful, we can save as 
much as half a million barrels of oil per 
day before this next decade is over. 

We'll extend the 10-percent tax invest- 
ment credit to vanpools. We’ll guarantee 
to multiple-rider vehicles that gasoline will 
be available if there should be shortages in 
the future. There will be a high priority 
allocation of gasoline to vehicles that have 
multiple riders. We'll issue an Executive 
order upgrading the ridesharing efforts 
for Federal employees. 

We're already taking some very contro- 
versial steps by charging some Federal 
employees for parking privileges. In the 
past they’ve got free parking privileges in 
Washington. Space is at a premium, and 
this encourages, as you can well see, one 
passenger per car. 

In our Department of Transportation, 
we’re trying to move toward special high- 
way lanes for commuter passengers and 
for public transit vehicles, and this would 
amount to about $250 million a year in 
extra help for these kinds of construction 
projects in this next decade. And we also 
anticipate granting interest-free loans for 
the purchase of vans. 

One problem has been that the insur- 
ance companies need to reassess auto- 
mobile insurance charges to make it at- 
tractive for a person to have a van or a 
station wagon or others that are shared by 
other employees going to and from work, 
And we'll seek model State laws, because 
it’s very difficult to have adequate van- 
pooling projects if a city is near a State 
line, unless there is some standardization 
of State laws themselves. 


We’ve also organized a National Task 
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Force on Ridesharing, and we have, 
luckily, the national chairman here with 
us this afternoon, whom I’Il introduce in 
just a minute. We’ve got an outstanding 
young former mayor, Neil Goldschmidt, 
who is now the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion. I think in the city of Portland, which 
he served before he came into my Cabinet 
recently, has one of the finest energy con- 
servation programs of which I have ever 
heard. And he will be working intimately 
with any local official group or private 
employer group that needs help in evolv- 
ing and implementing and continuing a 
good rideshare program. 

It’s now my pleasure—I want to take 
two pleasures. One-is to thank you for 
coming and for letting me be a part of 
this program, although I am _ passing 
through your meeting very briefly. The 
reception that I’ve received is exhilarating 
and very gratifying to me. We’ve got a 
great and wonderful country that’s fac- 
ing a difficult challenge. And I think that 
anyone in the Congress or perhaps any of 
you who try to deal with the problem of 
evolving a comprehensive energy pro- 
gram, knows that it’s been a very slow, 
tedious, and difficult thing. There have 
been no accolades coming forth for those 
who took the initiative. There have been 
no votes gained. It’s been a losing propo- 
sition all around politically, but it’s the 
right thing to do. 

It requires a great deal of initiative. It 
requires a great deal of courage. It re- 
quires a deal more unity than we’ve had 
so far among the people of our Nation. 
And it requires all of you who are in posi- 
tions of leadership to make sure that this 
issue is kept in the forefront, because I 
tell you, from the bottom of my heart as 
President, that our Nation’s very security 
is at stake. 
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You saw what happened this past sum- 
mer with very slight reductions in oil im- 
ports—the near panic that developed 
around Los Angeles, where Tom Bradley 
is the mayor, and in some places on the 
east coast because there was a slight 
shortage of gasoline. Think what would 
happen, and God forbid its happening, if 
we had a total embargo, as heavily de- 
pendent as we are, on foreign oil. It 
would be a devastating blow to our coun- 
try. We have got to have more energy 
produced in our own country. We’ve got 
to have a great saving in the energy that 
we consume and, therefore, to reduce 
imports. 

Every effort helps, and the effort that 
we are launching on a nationwide basis 
this afternoon, in this courthouse in Mid- 
dlesex County, in New Brunswick, can 
have a great beneficial effect in the fu- 
ture—500,000 barrels in saving per day 
for our Nation if this seed that we plant 
among you takes root and sprouts and 
grows. And what you do here and 
throughout New Jersey can be an inspira- 
tion to the rest of the country. I call on 
you to join in enthusiastically. We’ll pro- 
vide the seed money to help Brendan 
Byrne and local officials make this a 
possibility. 

I thank you for coming, but I partic- 
ularly want to express my thanks to Tom 
Bradley, the great mayor of Los Angeles 
whose leadership has really been an in- 
spiration to every other public official in 
this country, including the President. 

Tom Bradley has volunteered to be the 
national chairman of the ridesharing pro- 
gram, because he sees the potential that 
can be realized. He sees the difficulty of 
a sustained effort, but he’s the kind of 
leader, I’m sure, that can bring this effort 
to fruition and help our Nation in the 
process and at the same time help every 
American who participates. 
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Now I°d like to introduce my friend, 
Tom Bradley. Tom. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:25 p.m. in 
the Jury Assembly Room, Middlesex County 
Courthouse Center. 


National Task Force on 
Ridesharing 


Appointment of the Membership. 
October 25, 1979 


The President today announced the 
persons whom he will appoint as members 
of the National Task Force on Rideshar- 
ing. They are: 

Mayor Tom Brapiey, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Chair) ; 

T. F. BrapsHaw, president, Atlantic Richfield 
Co., Los Angeles ; 

Tuomas W. BrapsHAw, Jr., secretary of the 
North Carolina Department of Transporta- 
tion; 

Roy CouGHu Lin, staff specialist, Southern New 
England Telephone Co., Hartford, Conn. ; 
Jack Dersy, statewide ridesharing coordinator, 
California Department of Transportation; 
Ricuarp H. Erickson, manager of safety, 
health, and security, Hallmark Cards, Kan- 

sas City, Mo.; 

Gov. ELLa Grasso, Connecticut; 

Ray Herzoc, chairman of the board, 3M Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn.; 

Dace W. LuEuHRING, general manager, Golden 
Gate Bridge and Transit District, San Ra- 
fael, Calif. ; 

Joun A. Manony, manager, office services, 
Smith Kline Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Louis R. NICKINELLO, State senator, Boston, 
Mass. ; 

CLARENCE SHALLBETTER, project director, 
Public Service Options, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. ; 

Davip J. SHERWOOD, president, Prudential 
Insurance Company, Newark, N.J.; 

RicHArD SOMERVILLE, transportation program 
coordinator, Texas Medical Center, Houston, 
Tex. ; 
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STAN SToOKEy, Tennessee Valley Authority; 
JEANNETTE WILLIAMS, city council member, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Hungarian Americans 


Statement by the President. 
October 25, 1979 


I want to take the opportunity of this 
visit to New Brunswick to salute our many 
citizens of Hungarian heritage. While re- 
taining strong attachments to their 1,000- 
year-old homeland, Hungarian Americans 
have made outstanding contributions to 
the welfare and the cultural richness of 
our Nation. 

Early this year we commemorated the 
bicentennial of the death of Col. Michael 
Kovats de Fabricy, a hero of our Revo- 
lutionary War who died while defending 
Charleston, South Carolina, from occupa- 
tion by British forces. Colonel de Fabricy’s 
heroism symbolized the centuries-old de- 
votion of Hungarians to freedom and lib- 
erty. Many of us recall vividly the tragic 
events of 1956 and the spirit that inspired 
them 23 years ago this week. 

Although we continue to have dis- 
agreements with the present Hungarian 
Government over many questions of polit- 
ical freedom and basic human and social 
values, our relations have improved sub- 
stantially. One important move in this im- 
provement was the return of the Crown 
of Saint Stephen to the Hungarian people 
in January 1978. As a result, the thou- 
sand-year-old crown is back in its ances- 
tral homeland, on dignified public display 
where it can be seen by Hungarians and 


persons 


of Hungarian descent from 


around the world. 
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East Rutherford, New Jersey 


Remarks at a Fundraising Dinner for 
Democratic State Legislative Candidates. 
October 25, 1979 


Governor Byrne, Chairman Coffee, dis- 
tinguished leaders of the State legislature, 
distinguished Members of your fine con- 
gressional delegation, Democrats, and my 
friends: 

It’s always a pleasure for me to come 
back to New Jersey. I like a State like 
yours: two Democratic Senators, a strong 
Democratic congressional delegation, a 
Democratic House, a Democratic Senate, 
a Democratic Governor, a Democratic 
President—and you know the proper role 
for the Republicans to play—that is a mi- 
nority role. [Laughter] You’ve got to keep 
them that way. 

And that’s not the only reason I’m glad 
to come back to New Jersey. Somebody 
told me that Brendan Byrne was passing 
through this country, and I wanted to be 
here to meet him—{iaughter|—because 
he’s one of the strongest, best leaders I 
know. 

I'd like to remind you of something 
tonight. I had a prepared speech, but I 
don’t want to make it because you need 
to be reminded of a fact. When I first be- 
gan moving around this country in my 
campaign for President, I came to New 
Jersey. I was a lonely candidate; nobody 
cared about me; nobody thought I had 
a chance. I traveled in a.car with one 
driver, and I had a chance to learn a lot 
about this Nation. 

At that time—and you think back— 
New Jersey was a drastically different 
State. There was a great deal of discour- 
agement in your State. There was a very 
high unemployment rate. There was very 
little confidence in government at any 
level. There was not a spirit of anticipa- 
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tion about the future, now it is absolutely 
different. I have never seen such a star- 
tling transition in the tone and quality 
and the vitality of a State anywhere in 
this Nation, and I think you all know 
why—it’s because you have a great Demo- 
cratic Governor in Brendan Byrne, and 
you have a great Democratic legislature 
that has backed him to the hilt and taken 
some very courageous stands. It has not 
been easy for him or for the courageous 
Democratic leaders in the legislature. 

I came here fairly early in 1977, when 
Brendan Byrne was running for reelection. 
Everybody was calling him “One-Term 
Byrne’—you remember that. But as the 
people went through that campaign and 
assessed what had been done and the dif- 
ficulty and the political consequences of 
some of his courageous stands, you made 
the right judgment. 

I believe in this country—we have the 
greatest nation on Earth—and I believe 
in the Democratic Party, and I’d like to 
tell you, in a few minutes, why. 

The Democratic Party is a party of 
compassion. We care about people. We 
don’t believe in keeping someone down. 
We don’t believe in giving him a constant 
hand of help. We believe in helping them 
to stand on their own feet, to meet their 
own. needs, to live their own life, and to 
live a life of dignity. 

The Democratic Party believes in hard 
work. I grew up on a farm. I know what 
it means to work from before sunup ’til 
after sundown, day after day, to make a 
crop during the depression years. And I 
believe that every American ought to have 
a right to a job, and the Democratic 
Party has this commitment, and always 
has. 

You remember the mess that Franklin 
Roosevelt inherited in the early thirties. 
He put America back to work. Since I’ve 
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been in office, in the last 3—almost 
3 years, we have added a net increase of 
8% million new jobs in this country, be- 
cause we believe in work. It’s good for 
our country to have its people at work, 
that’s true. But it’s particularly important 
to a person, a human being to be able to 
do something useful with a precious life, 
to take whatever talent or ability God 
might have given that person and use it 
with pride and with self-confidence and 
a realization that you’re making a contri- 
bution to your own family, to your com- 
munity, and to your Nation. 

The Democrats believe in work and the 
right of Americans to have jobs. The 
Democrats are concerned about the older 
people. We believe that they ought to 
live in dignity and have security in their 
lives, and that’s what we’ve had to accom- 
plish in this last 3 years. 

When I was campaigning around this 
country, a constant question was: “What 
are you going to do about social security? 
It’s on the verge of bankruptcy.” It was. 
It’s now been put into a secure status. 

The Democrats believe in a strong 
nation, a strong defense. We believe that 
our Nation ought to be at peace. I’m the 
first President in 40 years who hasn’t had 
a single American killed in combat over- 
seas. I want to keep that record intact. 
The reason for it is that our country has 
been strong, and our country must be 
strong to stay at peace. If we ever get 
weak in military strength or in the will or 
resolve or unity that comprises a nation’s 
strength, that’s when we'll be vulnerable 
to an attack by a potential adversary, and 
that’s when our young people will be los- 
ing their lives in war. We must stay strong, 
and I believe in a strong defense and the 
Democratic Party does, and we’re going 
to keep it that way. 
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Another thing the Democratic Party 
believes in is harmony. Think back in the 
history of our country. This is a nation, 
and you are a State of immigrants—you 
might even use the word refugees. One of 
the great potential strengths of our coun- 
try has always been that different people 
from all over the world come here with 
their own pride in their heritage, their 
own pride in their habits and beliefs, and 
still preserve those precious things in our 
lives, but still blend together without los- 
ing their individuality to become a strong 
united nation, and the Democratic Party 
has always opened its arms to everyone 
who comes here. The first few days or the 
first few weeks or the first few years a 
person is in this country, which party has 
always said, “Come and be a part of a 
political system of a great nation. Come 
and realize your right to choose your own 
leaders, to shape your own government, 
to preserve your own freedom, and to de- 
termine your own destiny?” The Demo- 
cratic Party has. 

And the last thing I’d like to mention 
is this: The Democratic Party does not 
believe in waste. We believe not only in 
a compassionate government and a confi- 
dent government, we also believe in a 
competent government. Now, you can 
have better services delivered to people 
not when you estabilsh massive spending 
programs that are not well run and not 
sensitive to the needs of the people they’re 
serving, but wasteful. And one of the 
things about Democrats is that we have 
the kind of relationship with those who 
need the services of government, so we 
understand how well those services are 
being provided. 

In the Republican Party there’s a tre- 
mendous chasm that exists between 
Washington on the one hand and the 
people who need help on the other: a 
local government, a county, a city, a hous- 
ing project, a family, an unemployed per- 
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son. There’s a big chasm if a callous party 
supported by big shots is in office. But 
the Democrats have always felt a relation- 
ship, and they’ve been able to consult and 
communicate and assess what government 
is doing to make sure that it is efficient 
and effective. We do not waste money. 

Next year our country will have the 
benefits of $40 billion in reduced taxes. 
At this moment, we have fewer Federal 
employees than we had when I became 
President. At the end of the next year, 
we'll have 20,000 fewer Federal em- 
ployees than when I became President. 
We’ve had a tremendous improvement 
in housing, in education, in transporta- 
tion, in every element of American life. 

We've tried to cut down the Federal 
deficit. When I was running here in 1976, 
the deficit was $66 billion. I just got the 
report for this past year, that was com- 
pleted the end of September—we’ve cut it 
from a $66 billion down to a $27 billion 
deficit already, and we’re still on our way 
to making sure that in the future we have 
a balanced budget for our Federal Gov- 
ernment. That’s not a callous thing, that’s 
a good thing for all Americans. 

The last thing that I'd like to say to 
you is this: We need a nation with confi- 
dence in one another, confidence in our 
neighbors, confidence in our institutions, 
our churches, our schools, confidence in 
our Government. 

A government leader can’t always do 
what you like, but you have got to have 
confidence in the system of government 
in this country. And I know that we’ve 
had a lot of things happen to us during 
the 8 years before I became President that 
shook the confidence of America in our 
own government, things of which we were 
ashamed, unprecedented failures in gov- 
ernment. Those times are gone. 

We've still got problems. We’ve still 
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got challenges. We've still got questions 
to be answered, but we can solve problems 
together. We can overcome obstacles and 
challenges together. We can answer diffi- 
cult questions together, but there’s got to 
be a sense of participation. 

And I hope that every one of you to- 
night who have contributed your money, 
I hope you'll contribute more in the 
future, will also contribute your time in 
this next 12 days, because it would be a 
devastating blow to New Jersey if, 
through overconfidence or lack of con- 
cern about your own lives and your own 
government and your own State, you 
didn’t participate to the fullest degree in 
making sure that Brendan Byrne still has 
for the next 2 years a strong Democratic 
General Assembly in New Jersey to back 
him, to make a great State even greater 
in the future. 

I’m proud of New Jersey, because 
you’re my State, too. I’m proud of this 
country. I’m proud of the Democratic 
Party. But working together with unity, 
we can make everything of which we’re 
proud even better. You’re my partners; 
I’m proud of you. 

God bless every one of you. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 6:47 p.m. in 
the East Room at the Stadium Club, Giants 
Stadium. In his opening remarks, he referred 
to Richard Coffee, chairman of the New Jersey 
State Democratic Party. 

Prior to his remarks, the President attended 
a private reception for New Jersey State legis- 


lative candidates in the Pegasus Room at the 
Stadium Club. 


Eradication of Smallpox 


White House Statement. October 26, 1979 


President Carter today welcomed the 
official eradication of smallpox through- 
out the world, announced by the World 
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Health Organization (WHO) in Nairobi 
today. 

Over more than a decade, the WHO 
brought together in a sustained battle 
against smallpox a group of experts, 
health workers, and political officials from 
countries throughout the many regions 
where the disease was endemic. The 
leader of that WHO effort was Dr. Don- 
ald A. Henderson, who was then an officer 
of the U.S. Public Health Service working 
with the WHO. Henderson and his suc- 
cessors at the Center for Disease Control 
were imaginative and dedicated Ameri- 
can contributors to this worldwide success. 

In addition to eradicating what was 
long one of the most dread diseases known 
to mankind, this global campaign has pro- 
duced financial savings for the United 
States. We invested an estimated $27 mil- 
lion over the many years that some 300 
persons from the Public Health Service 
filled assignments overseas related to 
smallpox control, and in direct financial 
assistance from AID and HEW. Now, rou- 
tine smallpox vaccination is no longer nec- 
essary in this country, and there is no risk 
of smallpox to travelers 
abroad. The $27 million investment is re- 
turned every 3 months in savings. 


American 


“T am proud of the results of the small- 
pox eradication program, and I cite this 
program as a giant step toward the goal 
of rational planning for good health 
throughout the world in the future,” the 
President stated. 


Meeting With Chancellor Bruno 
Kreisky of Austria 


White House Statement. October 26, 1979 


President Carter met with Austrian 
Chanceller Bruno Kreisky in the Cabinet 
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Room for an hour this morning. The two 
leaders exchanged views on a number of 
international issues, including East-West 
relations and the Middle East. The Pres- 
ident reiterated the U.S. commitment to 
the Camp David process, which can bring 
a comprehensive peace settlement to the 
area. The conversations were constructive 
and friendly. 

Other participants in this morning’s 
meeting between the President and the 
Chancellor included: 

U.S. Side 
SECRETARY OF STATE Cyrus VANCE 


ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs 


Mitton Wo re, U.S. Ambassador to Austria 
James RentTscuter, NSC staff member 
Austrian Side 


Gerorc LANNKH, Private Secretary to the Chan- 
cellor 


Kari ScHoser, Austrian Ambassador to the 
United States 


GUENTER BirBauM, Minister-Counselor of the 
Austrian Embassy 


Kampuchea 


Remarks Following a Meeting With Senators 
Jim Sasser, John C. Danforth, and Max Baucus 
on Their Trip. October 26, 1979 


My first comment to the press and to 
the American people is one of thanks and 
appreciation on behalf of all of our coun- 
try to Senators Sasser, Baucus, and Dan- 
forth, who have just returned from a visit 
to Thailand and Kampuchea to represent 
our Nation in the analysis of what can be 
done to alleviate the tragedy that is tak- 
ing place in that country. 

It’s been estimated that almost half the 
people of Kampuchea have lost their lives 
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in the last few years. And at the present 
time, hundreds of thousands of people in 
that unfortunate country and some refu- 
gees that have crossed the Thai border 
are now at the point of death because of 
starvation. 

Our country has been encouraging, 
through the United Nations and also 
through the International Red Cross, a 
means by which we could get food to 
those people, over the obstacles created 
by the Vietnamese and the Kampuchean 
authorities of all kinds. We have discussed 
this matter in the last few minutes. Sena- 
tors Sasser and Baucus and Danforth 
have given me a report of what they ob- 
served there. They will answer questions 
for you in a few minutes. 

We are prepared as a nation—my own 
administration and the Congress—to pro- 
ceed expeditiously in every possible way 
to alleviate the extant suffering. I will ask 
Dick Clark, former Senator now in charge 
of our refugee program, to represent me 
directly. The State Department and I 
will give him full authority and support 
throughout all the agencies of government 
to make his administration of relief to 
those people effective. As the Senators 
have just described to me, it’s mandatory 
for effectivenes to deal with the starving 
people and deliver aid through the 
United Nations and also through the Red 
Cross, not on a unilateral basis. 

We have had some discouraging word 
from the officials in Phnom Penh. We 
hope that this is a temporary circum- 
stance and that because of world concern, 
that they would modify their positions 
and permit a land bridge to be formed 
so that food can be brought in through 
Thailand, over the border, to the people 
who are suffering so greatly, primarily by 
truck. 
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I might add one other thing: that I 
have agreed with the Senators that it 
would be important for them to talk 
directly to Secretary General Waldheim 
of the United Nations, to give him a first- 
hand report and also to seek his continu- 
ing support for the effort that all of us 
are joining in helping. 

I want to say that the Thai Govern- 
ment has performed nobly in preparing 
and permitting a haven for the starving 
Kampucheans and are cooperating in 
every possible way to get food to the 
refugees who now are living on the bor- 
derline of death in their own country. 

I'd like to turn the podium over to 
Senator Sasser, who was the leader of 
this group, and let him make a report to 
you, and then he and Senators Baucus 
and Danforth will answer questions that 
you might have. 

Thank you very much, Jim Sasser, for 
a very fine and 

Senator Sasser. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

THE PRESIDENT. a very fine and 
successful visit and also one that I think 
demonstrated a great degree of human 
courage. 








NOTE: The President spoke at 2:27 p.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. Following the President’s 
remarks, the Senators answered reporters’ 
questions. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Navigation 
Clearance 


Announcement of an Extension of the 
Deadline. October 26, 1979 


The White House announced today 
that the United States and Canadian 
Governments have agreed to extend the 
1979 navigation clearance deadline in the 
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St. Lawrence Seaway from midnight De- 
cember 15 to midnight December 18. The 
3-day extension of the shipping season is 
designed to help reduce the backlog of 
grain awaiting shipment from Great 
Lakes ports. 

The backlog developed this harvest 
season due to a bumper wheat crop and 
unprecedented export demands, which 
severely strained the Nation’s grain trans- 
portation system. Two months of labor 
strife at the Port of Duluth in Minnesota 
also disrupted grain shipments and slowed 
total grain exports by as much as 10 mil- 
lion bushels a week. 

The White House expressed gratitude 
to the Canadian Government and stated: 

“We expect the additional Seaway 
shipping time to help relieve the current 
backlog of grain in Great Lakes ports. We 
are hopeful that the weather will allow 
shippers to take full advantage of the ad- 
ditional time to move grain through the 
Seaway.” 


Department of Justice 


Nomination of Alice Daniel To Be an Assistant 
Attorney General. October 26, 1979 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Alice Daniel, of Washing- 
ton, D.C., to be an Assistant Attorney 
General. She would replace Barbara A. 
Babcock, resigned, and her area of re- 
sponsibility would be the Civil Division. 
Daniel has been General Counsel and In- 
terim Director of the Legal Services Cor- 
poration in Washington since 1976. 

She was born September 17, 1934, in 
New York City. She received a B.A. from 
Boston University in 1958 and an LL.B. 
from Columbia University School of Law 
in 1963. 
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Daniel was a teaching associate, then a 
research associate, at Columbia University 
School of Law from 1963 to 1966. She was 
an attorney with the New York City In- 
vestigations Commission from 1966 to 
1967 and with the New York State Coun- 
cil on the Arts during 1967. 

From 1967 to 1970, Daniel was an at- 
torney with the California Legal Aid So- 
ciety, and from 1970 to 1972, she was with 
the NAACP Legal Defense Fund. She 
was on the faculty of Hastings College of 
Law from 1972 to 1974 and was a director 
of the American Civil Liberties Union 
from 1974 to 1975. During 1975 she was 
deputy legal affairs secretary to the Gov- 
ernor of California. 


Department of Justice 
Nomination of John H. Shenefield To Be 


Associate Attorney General. 


October 26, 1979 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate John H. Shenefield, of Ar- 
lington, Va., to be Associate Attorney 
General. He would replace Michael J. 
Egan, resigned. Shenefield has been As- 
sistant Attorney General for the Antitrust 
Division since 1977. 

He was born January 23, 1939, in 
Toledo, Ohio. He received an A.B. from 
Harvard University in 1960 and an LL.B. 
from Harvard Law School in 1965. He 
served in the U.S. Army from 1961 to 
1962. 

From 1965 to 1977, Shenefield was with 
the Richmond, Va., firm of Hunton and 
Williams. He was Deputy Assistant At- 
torney General early in 1977 and has been 
Assistant Attorney General since Sep- 
tember 1977. 
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United Nations 


Nomination of Richard W. Petree To Be 
Deputy Representative of the United States 
in the Security Council. October 26, 1979 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Richard W. Petree, of 
Falls Church, Va., to be Deputy Repre- 
sentative of the United States in the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations, 
with the rank of Ambassador. He would 
replace Donald McHenry, who has been 
appointed U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations. Petree has been Alter- 
nate Representative of the United States 
for Special Political Affairs in the United 
Nations since 1978. 

He was born June 4, 1924, in James- 
town, N.Y. He received an A.B. from the 
University of Colorado in 1948 and an 
M.A. from Harvard University in 1950. 
He served in the U.S. Navy from 1943 to 
1946. 

From 1946 to 1947, Petree was a per- 
sonnel officer with the Department of the 
Army. He joined the State Department 
in 1950 as an intelligence research ana- 
lyst. From 1957 to 1960, he was principal 
officer in Tokyo, and from 1°90 to 1963, 
he was principal officer in Fukuoka. 

Petree was an international relations 
officer from 1963 to 1967 and attended 
the National War College in 1967-68. 
From 1968 to 1972, he was posted in 
Addis Ababa as political officer, then 
counselor for political affairs. 

From 1972 to 1973, he was Consul 
General in Naha. From 1973 to 1976, he 
was counselor for political affairs in 
Tokyo. From 1976 to 1978, he was Min- 
ister-Counselor for Political and Security 
Affairs at the U.S. mission to the United 
Nations. 
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National Advisory Committee on 
Women’s Educational Programs 


Nomination of Carolyn L. Attneave To Bea 
Member. October 26, 1979 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Carolyn L. Attneave, of 
Seattle, Wash., to be a member of the 
National Advisory Committee on Wom- 
en’s Educational Programs. 

Attneave, 59, is a professor of psychol- 
ogy and adjunct professor of psychiatry 
and behavioral sciences at the University 
of Washington. She has also served as 
director of American Indian studies at the 
University of Washington. She has been 
a member of the American Psychological 
Association’s ad hoc committee on mi- 
nority affairs and is editor of the news- 
letter of the Society of American Indian 
Psychologists. 


Department of Transportation 


Nomination of William J]. Beckham, Jr., To 
Be Deputy Secretary. October 26, 1979 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate William J. Beckham, Jr., 
of Detroit, Mich., to be Deputy Secretary 
of Transportation. He would replace Alan 
Butchman, resigned. Beckham has been 
manager of North American government 
affairs for Ford Motor Co. since 1978. 

He was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
November 7, 1940. He attended Detroit 
Institute of Technology, Wayne State 
University, American University, and the 
University of Maryland, taking courses in 
political science. 

Beckham worked as a Capitol Police 
officer at the U.S. Senate from 1962 to 
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1964. In 1964 he went to work for Senator 
Philip Hart’s campaign in Detroit as a 
campaign assistant. In January 1965 he 
joined Senator Hart’s staff in Washington 
as an aide responsible for correspondence 
to constituents. 

From 1966 to 1970, Beckham served as 
an administrative aide in Senator Hart’s 
Detroit office, where he was responsible 
for managing the office and establishing 
an additional office in Grand Rapids. 
Beckham served as staff assistant in Sena- 
tor Hart’s Washington office from 1971 to 
1973, responsible for monitoring and re- 
viewing legislative and agency actions in 
the areas of labor, education, housing, and 
hunger and malnutrition, and for coor- 
dinating the activities of the Michigan 
offices. 

From January 1973 to November 1973, 
Beckham served as director of the Equal 
Opportunities Subcommittee of the House 
Education and Labor Committee. 

In November 1973 Beckham joined 
Detroit Mayor-elect Coleman Young’s 
transition staff as director, and from 
January 1974 until 1977, he was chief 
executive assistant and deputy mayor of 
Detroit. From 1977 to 1978, he was 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury for 
Administration. 


United States Mint at Denver 


Nomination of Michael E. Witt To Be Assayer. 
October 26, 1979 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Michael E. Witt, of Aurora, 
Colo., to be Assayer of the Mint of the 
United States at Denver. He would re- 
place Hildreth Frost, resigned. Witt has 
been Supervisor of the Survey Evaluation 
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Section at Rocky Mountain Arsenal, 
Colo., since 1978. 

He was born June 1, 1947, in Angola, 
Ind. He received a B.S. from the Uni- 
versity of Florida in 1969 and a Ph.D. 
from Louisiana State University in 1973. 
He served in the U.S. Army from 1974 to 
1976. 

Witt has been with the Rocky Moun- 
tain Arsenal since 1974. From 1974 to 
1976, while serving in the Army, he was 
Deputy Director of Product and Environ- 
mental Assurance, Arsenal Quality Assur- 
ance Officer, and Acting Chief of the 
Material Analysis Laboratory Division. 
As a civilian, he has served as Chief of 
the Material Analysis Laboratory and as 
Supervisor of the Survey Evaluation 
Section. 


United States Holocaust 
Memorial Council 
Executive Order 12169. October 26, 1979 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
as President by the Constitution of the 
United States of America and in order to 
establish, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), a 
committee to begin the implementation 
of the recommendations of the President’s 
Commission on the Holocaust for the 
establishment of a Holocaust Memorial, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1-1. Establishment of the Council 

1-101. There is established a United 
States Holocaust Memorial Council. For 
the purpose of this Order, the “Holo- 
caust” is the systematic and State-spon- 
sored extermination of six million Jews 
and some five million other peoples by 
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the Nazis and their collaborators during 
World War II. 

1-102. The membership of the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Council shall 
consist of not more than 45 and not less 
than 25 members as follows: 


(a) The President shall appoint be- 
tween 15 and 35 members of the Council 
and shall designate one of these members 
to Chair the Council and another mem- 
ber to serve as Vice Chairman. The 
Chairman may recommend to the Presi- 
dent a member of the Council to serve as 
Vice Chairman. 

(b) The President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives are each invited to designate five 
members of their respective Houses to 
serve as members of the Council. 

1-2. Functions of the Council. 

1-201. The Council shall recommend 
to the President and to the Secretary of 
the Interior ways to implement the ap- 
proved recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Holocaust: (a) 
the erection of a memorial museum, (b) 
the establishment of an educational and 
research foundation, and (c) the estab- 
lishment of a Citizens Committee on Con- 
science. 

1-202. The Council shall recommend 
specific site locations within the Washing- 
ton, D.C. metropolitan area. Criteria for 
choosing architectural design should be 
included in the site recommendations. 

1-203. The Council shall propose a 
concept for the memorial museum, in- 
cluding general descriptions of the types 
and categories of exhibits to be displayed 
in the museum. Similarly, suggested func- 
tions and limitations for the educational 
and research foundation should be rec- 
ommended. 
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1-204. The Council shall recommend 
the size, composition, and names of dis- 
tinguished American citizens qualified to 
serve on the Citizens Committee on Con- 
science. It shall advise on the specific 
duties and limitations of such a Commit- 
tee. 

1-205. The Council shall also advise on 
the various ways to fund all of these rec- 
ommendations. Funding proposals should 
provide that construction costs would be 
raised primarily from private contribu- 
tions. 

1-206. In addition, the Council shall 
recommend appropriate ways for the Na- 
tion to commemorate “Days of Remem- 
brance of Victims of the Holocaust.” 

1-207. The Council shall submit a final 
report to the President and to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior no later than June 30, 
1980. 


1-3. Administrative Provisions. 

1-301. The Secretary of the Interior 
shall, to the extent permitted by law, pro- 
vide the Council with administrative serv- 
ices, facilities, support, and funds neces- 
sary for the effective performance of the 
Council’s functions. 

1-302. Members of the Council who are 
not otherwise employed by the Federal 
Government may receive compensation 
for each day such member is engaged in 
the work of the Council at a daily rate to 
be determined by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Such rate shall not exceed the 
amount payable pursuant to the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act, as amended. 

1-303. Members of the Council shall be 
entitled to travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by law (5 U.S.C. 5702 and 5703) for per- 
sons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 
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1-4. General Provisions. 

1-401. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other Executive Order, the func- 
tions of the President under the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act, as amended, ex- 
cept that of reporting to the Congress, 
which are applicable to the Council, shall 
be performed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior in accordance with guidelines and 
procedures prescribed by the Administra- 
tor of General Services. 

1-402. The Council shall serve as an 
interim body and shall terminate on July 
31, 1980, unless sooner extended. 

Jmummy CarTER 
The White House, 
October 26, 1979. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:50 a.m., October 29, 1979] 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the Presi- 
dent’s public schedule and other items of 
general interest announced by the White 
House Press Office and not included else- 
where in this issue. 


October 20 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of California as a result of 
an earthquake occurring on October 15, 
which caused extensive property damage. 

Following his visit to Boston, Mass., the 
President went to Camp David, Md. 
October 22 

The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David, Md. 

The President participated in a briefing 
by administration officials on the windfall 
profits tax, given for community leaders 
in the East Room at the White House. 
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October 23 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National 
Affairs ; 

—Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 

President for Congressional Liaison; 

—the Democratic congressional leader- 

ship; 

—members of the National Advisory 

Council on Economic Opportunity; 

—Mrs. Carter, for lunch; 

—Senator Patrick J. Leahy of Ver- 

mont; 

—members of the President’s Advisory 

Committee for Women. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the 
President received the first sheet of Christ- 
mas Seals, which marked the start of the 
1979 Christmas Seal Campaign. Partici- 
pants in the ceremony included Charles 
Schulz, National Christmas Seal chair- 
man and creator of “Peanuts,” Gordon 
Beck, president of the American Lung 
Association, and Jenny Chesser, 10, of 
Austell, Ga., Lorna Garrison, 10, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Brian Owens, 10, of 
Kingsport, Tenn., representing the win- 
ners Of the State Christmas Seal poster 
contests. 


Security 


The President announced the members 
of the U.S. delegation to the independ- 
ence ceremonies in St. Vincent and the 
Grenadines, to be held October 26-29. 
They are: 


SALLY ANGELA SHELTON, U.S. Ambassador to 
Barbados, Grenada, and the Commonwealth 
of Dominica and Minister to St. Lucia; 

Rosert F. Bossier, a Manchester, N.H., 
attorney ; 

Patricia ANNE FRANK, a Florida State sena- 
tor; and 

Patrick T. McGann, Jr., an Atlantic City, 
N.J.; attorney. 

The President announced the desig- 
nation of Clark M. Clifford as Chairman 
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of the Presidential Advisory Board on 
Ambassadorial Appointments. Clifford 
has been a member of this Board since last 
March. As Chairman, he replaces Reubin 
Askew, who has resigned from the Board. 


October 24 


The President met at the White House 
with: 
—Dr. Brzezinski; 
—the Cabinet; 
—Mr. Moore; 
—Vice President Walter F. Mondale. 
The President participated in a brief- 
ing by administration officials on the stra- 
tegic arms limitation treaty, given for 
community leaders from Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and West Virginia in the East 
Room at the White House. 
The President has designated 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, the President’s As- 
sistant for National Security Affairs, to 
head the U.S. delegation to the 25th an- 
niversary celebration of the Algerian 
revolution in Algiers on November 1. Dr. 
3rzezinski will be accompanied by Under 
Secretary of State for Political Affairs 
David D. Newsom. Other members of the 
delegation will be named at a later date. 
October 25 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—Dr. Brzezinski; 
-Vice President Mondale, Secretary 
of the Treasury G. William Miller, 
Charles L. Schultze, Chairman, 
Council of Economic Advisers, James 
T. McIntyre, Jr., Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Alfred E. 
Kahn, Advisor to the President on 
Inflation, Stuart E. Eizenstat, Assist- 
ant to the President for Domestic Af- 
fairs and Policy, R. Robert Russell, 
John N. Gentry, 
Deputy Advisor for Labor-Manage- 


Director, and 
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ment Relations, Council on Wage 
and Price Stability, and Landon 
Butler, Deputy Assistant to the 
President; s 
—Members of the National Citizens’ 
Coalition for the Windfall Profits 
Tax; 
—Mr. Moore; 
—a group of Congressmen to discuss 
hospital cost containment legislation. 
The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 1978 annual report on Admin- 
istration of the Radiation Control for 
Health and Safety Act of 1968 (Public 
Law 90-602), prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
During his visit to East Rutherford, 
N.J., the President videotaped an inter- 
view with Dick Leone of WNET-TV for 
broadcast at 8:30 p.m. on October 26 on 
New Jersey public television. (The tran- 
script will be printed next week.) 


October 26 


The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Vice President Mondale, Secretary 
of State Cyrus R. Vance, Secretary 
of Defense Harold Brown, Hedley 
W. Donovan, Senior Adviser to the 
President, Lloyd N. Cutler, Counsel 
to the President, Hamilton Jordan, 
Assistant to the President, and Dr. 
Brzezinski ; 

—Mr. Moore; 

—a group of editors and broadcasters 
from Minnesota (transcript will be 
printed next week). 

The President participated in a briefing 
on the administration’s programs and 
policies given for civic and community 
leaders from Washington State in the 
East Room at the White House. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 1978 annual report of the Federal 
Council on Aging. 


The President left the White House for 
a weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or nom- 
inations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted October 22, 1979 


WILLIAM J. VANDEN HEvuvEL, of New York, to 
be the Deputy Representative of the United 
States of America to the United Nations, 
with the rank and status of Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary. 

Georce HEerBerT Patrick Burs ey, of Mary- 
land, to be a member of the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board for the term expiring 
December 31, 1984 (reappointment). 


Submitted October 23, 1979 


Juan M. Perez-Gimenez, of Puerto Rico, to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Puerto Rico, vice a new position created 
by P.L. 95-486, approved October 20, 1978. 


Submitted October 25, 1979 


HazeL Rem Rotutns, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Administrator of the Economic 
Regulatory Administration, vice David J. 
Bardin, resigned. 


Submitted October 26, 1979 


RicHARD WILSON PetreEE, of Virginia, a For- 
eign Service officer of Class one, to be Dep- 
uty Representative of the United States of 
America in the Security Council of the 
United Nations, with the rank of Ambassa- 
dor. 

MicuaeEt E. Wirt, of Colorado, to be Assayer 
of the Mint of the United States at Denver, 
vice Hildreth Frost, Jr., resigned. 

Joun H. SHENEFIELD, of Virginia, to be Asso- 
ciate Attorney General, vice Michael J. Egan, 
resigned. 

Auice Danie, of the District of Columbia, to 
be an Assistant Attorney General, vice Bar- 
bara A. Babcock, resigned. 

Caro_yn L. ATTNEAVE, of Washington, to be 
a member of the National Advisory Council 
on Women’s Education Programs for a term 
expiring May 8, 1981, vice Mary Beth Peters, 
term expired. 
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NOMINATIONS—Continued 

Submitted October 26, 1979—Continued 

WituaM J. BecxuaM, Jr., of Michigan, to be 
Deputy Secretary of Transportation, vice 
Alan A. Butchman, resigned. 

Epwarp ALLAN FrieMan, of New Jersey, to be 
Director of the Office of Energy Research, 
vice John M. Deutch, elevated. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following listing contains releases of the 
White House Press Office which are not in- 
cluded in this issue. 


Released October 20, 1979 


Advance text: remarks at dedication ceremo- 
nies for the John F. Kennedy Library in Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Released October 22, 1979 


Announcement: nomination of Juan M. Perez- 
Gimenez to be United States District Judge 
for the District of Puerto Rico 


Released October 23, 1979 


News conference: following the President’s 
meeting with members of his Advisory Com- 
mittee for Women to discuss the equal rights 
amendment—by Lynda Johnson Robb, 
Chair, and Ann Richards, member, Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee for Women 


Released October 24, 1979 


News conference: on relief efforts for Kampu- 
chea—by Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
Chairman of the Select Commission on Im- 
migration and Refugee Policy and chairman 
of the board of the Overseas Development 
Council, and Ambassador Henry D. Owen, 
Special Representative of the President for 
International Economic Summits 
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Administration of Jimmy Carter, 1979 


CHECKLIST—Continued 
Released October 24—Continued 


News conference: on Executive Order 12168, 
establishing the President’s Commission for 
a National Agenda for the Eighties—by Hed- 
ley W. Donovan, Senior Adviser to the Pres- 
ident, and William J. McGill, president of 
Columbia University and Chairperson of the 
new Commission 


Released October 25, 1979 

Fact sheet: initiatives in energy conservation 
through ridesharing 

Released October 26, 1979 

News conference: on their trip to Kampu- 
chea—by Senators Jim Sasser of Tennessee, 


John C. Danforth of Missouri, and Max 
Baucus of Montana 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved October 22, 1979 


8 ey EAE ee Private Law 96-16 
An act for the relief of Sergio and Javier 
Arredondo. 


Approved October 23, 1979 


ff ee Public Law 96-90 
An act to amend title 18 of the United States 
Code to allow the transportation or mailing 
to a foreign country of material concerning 
a lottery authorized by that foreign country, 
and for other purposes. 

2 See Private Law 96-17 
An act for the relief of Rodney L. Herold 
and others. 


Approved October 25, 1979 


|} SR eee Public Law 96-91 
An act to amend title 28 of the United States 
Code to allow the United States attorney 
and assistant United States attorneys for 
the Eastern District of New York to reside 
within twenty miles of the district. 
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